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A Word to American Insurance Agents: 


—Show your patriotism ! 





—Show your patriotism unstintedly in all 
things, especially in all your relations to your Govern- 
ment, to your Policyholders and to the Companies 
you represent, for the common benefit of all civilized 
nations in the titanic struggle in which they are 
engaged—still to be won—to make the world safe for 








Democracy. 


—Do not relax your interest in good busi- 
ness practices, that the business of Fire Insurance, for 
many years a foremost American institution, may not 
fall into disrepute, nor fail to continue to serve the 
high purpose for which it stands—to protect the com- 
mercial world from bankruptcy through inability to 
replace what is destroyed. 
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Victory in the World War will find the United States touching the opportu- 
nity to carry her fair and full share of the World’s Trade. To grasp that opportunity, the 
Nation must be prepared in all things—Shipping, Banking and Insurance particularly. 





American goods, in American vessels, protected by American insurance 
through American Agents—that is the essence of our doctrine of 
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FIRE, INSURANCE 


To Insure Victory, we are doing our share towards serving the Nation wherever and 
however companies and individuals can serve with brains, energy, time and money. 


These Companies are separate American institutions—essentially as to field and 
agency forces,as to assets, surplus and controlling interests—but joined under one directing 
management, one general supervision, that has built itself strong and permanent during 
sixty-five years—since 1853. We are united by a firm belief in all things American—in the 
American Agency System—in the desire to render all possible service to our Agents 
throughout the country. 


American Agents as much as American goods are essential to the further develop- 
ment of American Insurance if it is to be builded higher on the strong foundation of the 
past which has enabled American Insurance to progress to a point second to none in the 
World. 


By unity in the business can progress be best assured. Our trust is in American 
ideals and American ability to place America Fore and keep it there. 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Home Offices: Managing Branch Offices: 
80 Maiden Lane HENRY EVANS Chicago, Montreal, 


New York President San Francisco 








American Companies for American Agents 
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Agents Get on Record 


in Message to 


Against U. S. 


First Big Insurance 
Body To Act 





Offer Services to Nation 
As Fire Preventionists 





Senator Sherman’s Speech a Fac- 
tor—Agents Warned to be on 
Guard—Action a Victory 
for Henry Evans 





By Clarence Axman 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents sent a message to Presi: 
dent Wilson this afternoon pledging 
the support of the fire agents of thiz 
fight for the 


offering the 


country to him in his 


freedom of the world, 
service of the agents as a united band 
of fire preventionists and concluding 
by urging that the protect the business 
of insurance and keep its facilities un 
impaired. At the same time anothe1 


resolution was adopted protesting 


against the taking over of insurance 
by the Government, offering any eacri- 
fice on the part of insurance men to 
help the 


war, but calling upon all agents to be 


Government prosecute the 
on their guard against any proposition 
to introduce bureaucratic Governmental 
insurance. 

Nationwide Protest to be Made 

The last resolution will be adopted 
by state and local associations every- 
where and by them forwarded to the 
President. They will also be furnished 


for local newspapere everywhere. 
Thus the 


surance 


National Association of In- 


Agents has gone on record 
emphatically telling what it thinks of 
the socialistic tendency towards Gov- 
begun a 


ernment insurance and has 


campaign to acquaint the public with 


what insurance means to the body 
poitie and why it can be conducted 
in much better fashion by individual 


interests than by bureaus at Washing 
ton 

The action was taken because of the 
dropping of large insurance lines by 
the Government particularly those of 
the Telegraph and Telephone and be- 
cause of a.threatened extension of in- 
surance by the Government. 


First Insurance Body to Get on Record 


In deciding to make the persona}? 
appeal to the President in whom the 
association officials have every confi- 
dence and whom they believe will 
protect their business from destruc- 
tion, the National Association is the 
first of all the national associations 


Pres. Wilson 


‘‘Encroachments” 


in insurance to go on record in this 
fashion. All the other big national 
insurance bodies, including the WNa- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
have ignored the Washington situation, 
admitting that there is a decided 60- 
cialistic tendency there but not believ- 
ing that any move will be made to 
take over insurance permanently. 
Before this convention was held so 
much was printed by newspapers about 
the socialistic encroachments on insur- 
ance that agents have been worked 
up to a high tension of excitement, 
many of them bombarding members of 
Congress with letters of protest, the 
gist of the letters and telegrams sent 
te Washington being, “Save the Insur- 
ance Business,” so when the delegates 
arrived here they expected action. 


Senator Sherman’s Speech Settled It 


The program makers had three ad- 


dresses scheduled on _ this subject 
which further increased the feeling 
that action was imperative. These 


addresses were made by United States 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, Presi- 
dent Fairchild, of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, and President 
John T. Stone, of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. President Allen and 
Chairman Cox of the Executive Com- 
mittee and others also discussed the 
subject which was the dominant topic 
of the meeting. Accordingly when the 
resclution committee met it was a 
foregone conclusion that a resolution 
would be presented which would tell 
what the agents think of the whole 
proposition. 

There were a few who thought the 
time was not opportune for going be- 
fore the public but after the remark- 
ably clear exposition of the subject by 
Senator Sherman, the Association Ad- 
ministration answered them by saying, 
“We are through pussyfooting. If our 
business is honest there is no reason 
why we should not throw the lime- 
light on it. We believe that our busi- 
ness is honest and essential to the 
commercial fabric of this country, so 
let us go to it and tell the world what 
we think.” It was finally decided that 
the message to President Wilson, tact- 
fully but earnestly worded should be 
presented to the meeting. 


A Victory For Henry Evans 


After a three hours’ discussion this 
was done. The action of the conven- 
tion is a victory for Henry Evans, 
president of the Continental in a way, 
as he ig said to have been the first 
of the important fire insurance men to 
preach that the insurance structure is 
in danger from Washington politicians 
and that the situation is serious enough 
to call for the massing of all the in- 
surance interests to present a solid 
front. Many of the most prominent 
insurance men have taken and do take 
the position that this is not the time 
for a protest of this kind. Mr. Evans 
thought otherwise and his views were 
widely quoted among the agente here. 


Text of Message to President Wilson 


To the President of United States: 


It is with a sense of the deepest satisfaction that we, the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, in twenty-third 
convention assembled at Cleveland, September 19, 1918, rep- 
resenting the fire, marine, and casualty agents of the United 
States, view your determination to prosecute the war until 
the world has been made safe for Democracy. 

In the fulfillment of this high obligation to humanity we 
pledge you our unqualified support as an association and as 


individuals. 


As insurance agents of the United States, organized in na- 
tional, state and local associations, we constitute ourselves 
a band of voluntary preventionists, pledged to reduce by 
every means in our power that needless waste through fire 
and accident you have so fittingly described as a public 


dereliction. 


As our chief executive we urge that you so temper admin- 
istrative action that the business of the nation developed by 
the initiative and invention of its individual citizens, and pro- 
tected in the growth by insurance, may not be restricted, 
interrupted or destroyed beyond the actual necessities of 
war, so enabling it to furnish the sinews for the conduct of 
this mighty conflict and in order that our great country may 
emerge therefrom with its commercial facilities unimpaired. 

Insurance, to which the members of this Association are 


devoted, is not only a direct 


indemnifying system of vast 


service whereby the perils of life and business are averaged, 
but through its army of agents is a powerful factor in pre- 
vention and betterment, needing always, however, the sym- 
pathetic encouragement of the state. 


Fear Government 


Suppression is 


Groundless Says Com. Fairchild 


“Encroachment” Scare a False Alarm, is Belief of New President 
of Insurance Commissioners’ Convention—Advises Substitu- 
tion of Intelligent Methods to Combat Socialistic Trend Which 


” 


is “Incubating, 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 
Fairchild, of the Insurance 


speaking 


President 
Commissioners’ 
this morning, said that he saw no foun- 
dation for the fear felt by some that 
the Government will take over the in- 
surance business in its entirety at an 
early day, but the idea that it ought 
te do so is incubating, and unless steps 
develop- 


Convention, 


are taken to counteract its 
ment, 
lines of insurance may follow. 

Public greatest 
known power in the world. The titan- 
ic conflict now in progress in Europe 
could be terminated today by either 
side if public sentiment so willed, he 
Only by arousing sentiment 
government encroachment in 
field can that business 
expected to sur 


serious results to the various 


sentiment is the 


said. 
against 
the insurance 
ue now conducted be 
vive, he said. 


Two Phases to Problem 

In the discussion of the problem of 
the Federal Government entering the 
business of insurance and remaining in 
it after the war, there are two phases 
to be considered: the socialistic or 
autocratic tendency, and the effect of 
competition between the Government 
and its citizens. It does not meet the 


and Unless Stopped May Grow. 


situation for a few thousand students 
of the insurance business to announce 
their conclusions and to remain inac- 
tive, believing that the matter has 
taken root only in the minds of those 
socialistically inclined. 

There is a wide-spread, rapid grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of extreme ac- 
tion by the along many 
lines, which if allowed to become es 
tablished in our governmental system 
may go far toward dimming the lustre 
of democracy and hamper the 
glorious work of our heroes in Europe. 

We accomplish no good in taking is- 
sue with the supporters of such social- 
inclinations set forth 
clearly the reasons for our determina 
tion, expose the fallacy of their con- 
clusions and use every opportunity to 
combat it, he declared 


Government 


even 


istic unless we 


Socialistic Program Would Kill 
Initiative 

The result of any monopoly of busi- 
ness by Government produces a pater- 
nal government of extreme socialistic 
type which of itself is destructive of 
the mental and moral development of 
the citizens by the curtailment and 
denial of individual opportunity. Such 
a condition would cause us to retro- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Strong Patriotic Tone at Opening— 
Allen Urges Company Co-operation 


Need for Home Offices and Agents to Get Together at This Time— 
Has Confidence in Future of the Business—Gov. Cox Rouses 
Delegates in Eloquent War Speech—New York State Sends 


Strong Delegation. 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
By Clarence Axman 
Cleveland, September 18: 

The annual convention of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
opened with a zip, which indicated that 
this will be a convention which will be 
moved by tremendous enthusiasms. The 
registration was the largest on record, 
almost seven hundred delegates inscrib 
ing their names before noon. In view 
of the difficulties of railroad transpor 
tation there was an unusual reason for 
the attendance and it probably can be 
found in the fact that agents have been 
seared by the interviews and 
tions which have been passed, warning 
them of socialistic encroachments on 
their business, and they turned out in 
force to find out what is what. 

Then, too, there is an attractive pro 
gram of well known speakers, includ- 
ing United States Senator Sherman. A 
number of the speakers will discuss the 
same phase of governmental activities, 
but there will be plenty of variety, nev- 
ertheless, as many topics are scheduled 
and that the convention will be a hum- 
mer was indicated at the get-together 
(Dutch) dinner, held on the eve of the 


resolu- 


convention. 
It was thought that one hundred 
would attend, last night, but instead 


there were two hundred and sixty. The 
occasion did not go by without some 
speeches by the officers and former 
presidents and a few stories by Secre- 
tary Miller. One man who was glad 
he came to the dinrer was C. I. 
Hitchcock, of Louisville, as he won 
$100 in War Savings Stamps. 
New York Well Represented 

One noticeable feature of the first 
session of the convention was the num- 
ber of New York State men present 
about twenty-five, and of this number 
fifteen were from Buffalo. The Buffalo 
Association thought so much of the 
meeting that it offered to contribute 
$20 to any member who went as par: 
payment of his traveling expenses. 

Just before the convention opened. 
the United States Naval Station band 
arrived, and played in the lobby of the 
Statler for the delegates. They then 
marched into the meeting hall and 
opened the convention by playing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The officers had served notice that 
this convention is going to move by 
clock work; that it is a war conven- 
tion; and no time would be lost. Ae- 
cordingly when ten o'clock arrived, 
President Allen pounded his gavel and 
the meeting began. Immediately, the 
following resolution was introduced 
and adopted, so there could be no doub 
as to where the agents stand on the 
greatest event of the day: 

Agents Strong Patriotic Resolution 

“Resolved, that the National Asso- 


ciation of Insurance Agents, in annual 
earnestly, sol- 


convention assembled, 


emnly and with one heart and mind in 
this hour of the world’s greatest strife 
and travail, profoundly impressed with 
the part this nation must perform, un- 
reservedly pledge all the energy, de- 
votion and support we are capable of 
giving to the staunch and unyielding 
Commander in Chief of the army and 
navy, the revered President of the 
United States, and be it further 

“Resolved, that every member of this 
organization again pledges his utmost 
help in pushing the forthcoming Fourth 
Liberty Loan to a quick and glorious 
conclusion, and be it further 

“Resolved, that as patriotic citizens 
we rejoice in the decisive answer our 
President has just given iw the speci- 
ous plea for an inconclusive pre-peace 
conference.” 

Nearly all the speakers during the 
morning had something to say about 
the Austrian peace terms, and the ne- 
cessity of not playing into Germany’s 
hands by paying attention to 
overtures of her or her allies. 


peace 


Gov. Cox Eloquent In War Speech 

The Mayor of Cleveland could not be 
on hand to welcome the convention, but 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, a national fig- 
ure and a tremendous war worker, was 
there and he had the convention cheer- 
ing half a dozen times, as he discussed 
the war, what brought it on and what 
will end it. 

When discussing peace terms he de- 
clared that Germany would be at the 
foot of the table and France at the top 
head, the reverse of the situation in 
1871. There was tremendous applause, 
duplicated a moment later when he 
prophesied that the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs would be sent to St. 
Helena, as was Napoleon. He told the 
delegates not to grow impatient about 
the aeroplanes, predicting that we 
would soon drive the Germans from the 
sky with our own air machines, and 
he added, “I do not want to violate any 
confidences, but we will have an answer 
to that big gun of Germany’s, which 
was bombarding Paris.” He predicted 
the end of the war by next year sure. 

Governor Cox also said some felici- 
tous things about insurance men, say- 
ing that they were patriotic citizens, 
that they were giving the public a 
square deal, and that the state had a 
high regard for them and the functions 
which their companies and they as in- 
dividuals performed. He concluded by 
putting President Wilson in the same 
with Presidents Lincoln and 
Washington, a classification to which 
the convention gave hearty assent. 

President Allen did not read a pre- 
pared speech for his annual address, 
but briefly sketched the situation. It 
yas thought that he would refer in 
some manner to the fact that after the 
agents had appointed a committee to 
confer with the companies on im- 


class 


portant questions which arose, the 

companies did not appoint a 

committee. 

Need For Agents and Companies To 
Get Together 

President Allen said he did not un- 
derstand why the companies had not 
acted. He declared that the agents had 
appointed their conference commission- 
ers and he hoped that the companies 
would provide for such a committee 
He gave several reasons why they 
should do this. For one thing it would 
furnish a medium through which there 
could be concert of action when neces 
sary, as, for instance, at the present 
time, when the insurance business “is 
confronted by a crisis.” 

It would nullify the influence of radi 
cals on both sides, company and agent. 
It would be a means for furnishing in 
formation to the public about 
ance. The agents are sincere in desir 
ing this co-operation. They have no 
subtle motive. 

Confidence In Future of Business 

President Allen declared that he did 
not think the fire insurance 
to be confiscated. He had _ too 
trust in and regard for Woodrow Wil- 


similar 


“ 


insur 


business is 


much 


son to believe that tne President would 
permit such an invasion of private 
rights. He did though that 
there were certain persons among the 
powers that be in Washington who are 
socialistic and who would take over the 
insurance business in a second if they 
had their way. Many of 
were unknown to the public only a few 


believe 


these men 


years ago, but now they have great in 
fluence. 

He said that there are 70,000 insur- 
ance agents in this country, with sev- 
eral hundred thousand people depend 
ing for a livelihood upon these offices. 
He did not think much of a man who 
would not make a fight for his bust- 
ness. 

“We have nothing to be ashamed of,” 
he said. If it were necessary to sacri 
fice the insurance business to win the 
war, he felt that every agent would 
willingly make the sacrifice, a senti- 
ment which the agents present applaud 


ed. However, he did not believe that 
the President or Congress thought it 
take over insurance, in 


He said the tax- 


necessary to 
order to win the war. 
payers should be made acquainted with 
the situation. He did not think the 
taxpayers would stand for it. He felt 
sure that some general plan could be 
decided upon which would show up the 
iniquity of the whole sccialistic scheme. 
High Praise for Associates 

Turning to other subjects, President 
Allen gave high praise to his associ- 
ates on committees referring to the 
chairman, Frederick J. Cox, of the ex- 
untir- 
ing in his labor, sacrificing time and 


ecutive committee, as a man 
even health for the general cause, and 
always actuated by the motive of do- 
ing the greatest good to his fellow 
He also praised Fred V. Bruns, 


Norwich, 


agents. 
of Syracuse, C. L. Case, of 
Conn., and others saying that there 
were a number of executive committee- 
men who had never missed a meeting. 

One request which Mr. Allen made of 


the convention most favorably appeal- 
ed to those present who have been at- 
tending 
He asked the delegates to confine their 


talks to the business at hand and not 


other insurance conventions. 


make speeches, spread eagle or other- 
wise, about the war. At one conven- 
New York 
weeks ago, there was so much speech- 


tion he!td in City a few 
making about the war, little time wa; 
left for insurance discussion. 
Urges Attention to Business 

As President 

“We are all 
there is any insurance man who is not 
doing his duty, so please don’t take up 
the time 


\llen aptly said: 
patriots. I doubt if 


discussing the war issues. 
Governor Cox has done that in master- 
ful fashion. His inspiration will last 
us throughout the meeting and for 
some time to come.” 

President Allen concluded by recom- 
mending that local agency club and ex- 
changes be formed, that agents devote 
more time to preaching fire prevention 
everywhere, and by stating that the 
National 
for 10,000 members. 


Association has set its goa! 


Local Agents’ Old-Time Planks 
Come Up as War Measures 





Gccerge D. Markham in Patriotic Resolution Calls on Companies to 
End Multiple Agencies, Jumbo Lines, and Overhead Writing, 
Leaving Agents Free to Fight Fire Waste—St. Paul Agent Sees 
Danger to Business in Standard Forms. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 18: 

George D. Markham, of St. Louis, in- 
troduced a_ resolution that agents 
pledge themselves to keepirg down the 
fire waste. The resolution was novel 
in that there was a kick in the end of 
it. That is, it carried with it a de- 
nunciation of multiple agencies, jumbo 
lines and overhead writing, for which 
practices the companies were con- 
demned, the resolution was received 
with applause. It follows: 

“Resolved, that the members of this 
Association, like all earnest, patriotic 
Americans, have their hearts and minds 
centered on winning the war. To this 


we pledge our time, our strength and 
cur property, until our beloved coun- 
try tells us what else she wants of 
us. We will do our utmost to sell War 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds and 
Oe. Bs 
help and 


to support the Red Cross, Y. 


and other agencies which 


cheer our soldiers and sailors.’ 


Agents Should Fight Fire Waste 

But the local fire insurance agents 
can perform, better than any one else 
one service of higher importance to the 
nation. No one can so well persuade 
the manufacturers, custodians of war 
supplies, to guard against destruction 
by fire. Herein lies the agent’s chance 
to help win the war. He must under- 
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stand it, appreciate it and undertake it 
with spirit. Then having begun this 
fire prevention work to win the war, 
the local agent will never discontinue 
this beneficial service during peace. 
To build up the morals of the great 
army of local insurance agents so that 
they may be of highest service in fire 
prevention during the war and here- 
after, we call upon the insurance com- 
remove and correct the 
abuses which tend to break down the 
local agent and make him into a mere 
solicitor, without loyalty or responsi- 
bility. 


panies to 


Puts it up to the Companies 


We, therefore, urge the insurance 
companies, a large majority of whom 
agree with us, to take action in their 
organization to end overhead writing, 
which prefers the marauding broker 


“That the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in its Twenty-third 
Annual Convention assembled, does 
hereby place itself on record as unal- 
terably opposed to the adoption and 
use of uniform forms under manda- 
tory regulations; it being the sense of 
this convention that it places the think- 
ing, discriminating, studious agent on 
a par with the opposite; that uniform 
forms cannot be made to generally ap- 
ply to each and every msk and that 
last but not least it constitutes a genu- 
ine menace to the local agency system.” 

He arose and asked if it were pos- 
sible to introduce it in the resolutions 
committee, instead of on the floor, 
whereupon, F. H. Wagener, of Minne- 
apolis, who has been a local agent for 
51 years, made a plea that he thought 
it inadvisable to introduce the resolu 


tion, who was to speak on “Oblitera- 
tion of Wild-cats and Unauthorized In 
surance” could not attend because of 
a death in his family. 


What Henry Evans 
Would Do With 
National Board 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, Sept. 18: 

Frederick J. Cox, chairman of the 
executive committee, read the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter which he 
has received from Henry Evans, presi- 
dent, American-Eagle, Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix, of New York: 

“T have said to the officials of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
and many prominent fire underwriters, 
that if I could control the National 
Board I would hire a prominent build- 
ing in Washington and spend $300,000 
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to the licensed local agent; multiple 
agencies, which put increased  pre- 
miums above the right treatment of a 
local agent; and jumbo lines, which 
transfer the placing of a risk to a dis- 
tant point. Let the inviolability of 
an agent’s territory and his sole res- 
ponsibility therefore be again recog- 
nized as the right rules of practice and 
there would be quickly bred a new 
spirit of loyalty among agents, serv- 
iceable in the fire prevention work 
which is so badly needed during this 
war period and later in the defense, 
preservation and best development of 
the American system of insurance 
through private corporations and local 
agents. 

K. V. Rothschild, of St. Paul, a 
young local agent had in his pocket a 
resolution reading as follows: 
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P. L. Hoadley Dies 
Of Heart Disease 


WAS PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
Had Been Underwriter Since 1865 and 
Head of Newark Company 
Since 1907 


Philemon L. Hoadley, president of 
the American Insurance Co., of New- 
ark, died suddenly of heart disease at 
his home in that city on Wednesday. 
His family and associate officers were 
greatly shocked because Mr. Hoadley 
had returned from a vacation but the 
week previous and seemed to be in 
a better state of health than he had 
been for some time past 

President Hoadley, who celebrated 
his seventy-third birthday on Decem 











tion, although he admitted that there 
was much to criticize in the uniform 
forms. 

He thought the matter should be set- 
tled at some sort of a conference be- 
tween the agents and companies. One 
objection to the forms as Wagener saw 
them, was that the most inexperienced 
agent or broker could use them just 
the same and just as well as he uses 
them himself after half a century’s ex- 
perience. 


Dunbar Not 
At Agents’ Meeting 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

William F. Dunbar, manager of the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Associa- 


to $500,000 in newspaper advertising, 
and take this opportunity to let peo- 
ple know what the fire insurance busi- 
ness is, how insurance aids this coun- 
try and how necessary the fire and 
marine companies are to building up 
the world’s trade after the war.” 


The Home- 
Franklin Agents 
Are Entertained 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

The agents of the Home Insurance 
Co., and the Franklin Fire Insurance 
Co., attending the National convention 
were entertained last night by the 
Cleveland representatives of those com- 


panies. State Agent Deatrich was 
toastmaster. About fifty agents at- 
tended, 


ber 6, 1917, has been a fire insurance 
underwriter for fifty-three years. His 
first start was as a local agent at Cam 
den, N. Y. After having 
special] agent of the Hanover Fire for 
the period of a year, he was called to 
the home office of that company in 
1£70, resigning in 1874 to take charge 
of the underwriting of the American 
He was made a director of the Amer 


erved as a 


ican in 1899, vice-president in 1900, 
and president in 1907 

Mr. Hoadley is survived by a widow 
and four children joth of his sons 
are attached to the American, Fred 
erick Hoadley as secretary of the com- 
pany and George O. Hoadley as Pacific 
Coast manager. The time of the fune- 
ra) service has been set for three 
o'clock, Saturday afternoon, at the 
Hoadley home, 544 Mount Prospect 
Ave., Newark. 
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FEAR OF GOVERNMENT SUPPRESSION IS GROUNDLESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


grade from a people of the highest de- 
velopment in civilization and attain- 
ment to a class of socialistic politi- 
cians clamoring for preferment in gov- 
ernment positions, affording no oppor- 
tunity for merited agvancement. 

The basis of a democracy is that 
everyone shall have equal opportunity 
with everyone else, the highest devel 
opment of human rights is sufficient 
in reward to bring out the best efforts 
of the individual. 

Inequalities which may arise under 
the administration of these principles 
are to be corrected by the majority 


and the restraint of the strong. That 
is what has made us a great people and 
a great nation, and its continuance 
will be the safest guarantee for even 
a higher development in the future. 
Should the Government undertake 
indiscriminate ownership and manage- 
ment of lands, resources and indus- 
tries, concluded Mr. Fairchild, our 
whole situation must change. Without 
the inducement of competition, which 
has brought about the most wonderfu! 
industrial development in the history 
of the world, we can not look for like 
advancement in the future. In short, 


That Ecourages Bad Practices 


Oscar Smith, of Memphis, Says the Banker Cares Only for the 
Commission—No Individual Interest in the Business or Special 
Service Rendered—Experience in Southern City With Banks. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

Oscar A. Smith, of Memphis, dis- 
cussed “Bankers as Fire Insurance 
Agents.” 

Most agencies were individual, a few 
were firms and none corporations. In 
later ‘years there has been a transi- 
tion, not as the result of any demand 
on the part of any agent, but because 
of competition and consolidation which 
emanates from business conditions of 
the time. 

One lamentable result has been the 
recession of intimacy and _ personal 
touch which originally existed between 


the company and its agents. This 
could hardly be otherwise since cor- 
porations tend to impersonalize the 
association and transactions. 

Bank agencies in his opinion have 
no personal touch, no individual in- 
terest, no professional pride, no de- 
sire other than to make money for the 
stockholders. The business which 
comes over the counter or which is 
controlled through other departments 
of the bank is just so much grist yield- 
ing its proper toll in commissions. iif 
the business is off color or shady it is 
taken without question and passed on 
to the company for its approval. After 


a loss ensues it is quite common to 
see some influence used to secure g6et- 
clement ‘in doubtful cases. Further- 
more their influence in the extension 
of credits for premiums has been 
very harmful to the local agent. 

Bank agencies are enemies of the 
State and national associations—eith- 
er actively or passively. Occasionally 
they are outspoken against organiza- 
tion or regulation, claiming to be able 
to take care of their own interests. 
The greatest danger lies in their pas- 
sivity and utter lack of co-operation 
with agency movements for the up 
building of the business. 

“If there are any representatives of 
bank agencies here,” said Mr. Smith, 
“I would like to see them stand up. 
If there are any I ask if they realiy 
intend to continue as employes of 
bank agencies or do they expect to 
soon launch into business for them- 
selves. 

“IT ask you to inventory the bank 
agencies in your vicinity and compare 
them professionally with the true 
agencies and see if my contentions are 
not well founded,” he said. Then he 
asked: 

“Don’t you think that business se- 
cured On basis of service rendered is 
more desirable than that controlled 
by loans and accommodations secured 
in the banking department? The 
banker’s conception of a good risk is 
not that of an underwriter. I know 
this to be true as I once managed the 
insurance department of a bank in my 
city. 

“IT wish to say, however, that even 
while managing the department I rec- 
ognized the professional side of the 
business and the crying need of person- 


FIRE-THEF T-COLLISION 
TRANSPORTATION 


ality and sought to supply that where 
possible, expecting some day to be. 
come an agent of the professional 
type. 

“We regret to note that in some 
sections the bank agencies are numer- 
ous—one southern city I have in mind 
has no other kind. We once had a 
number in Memphis, but over night 
they closed their doors and books and 
thereafter there was more profession- 
alism in the insurance business than 
heretofore. The bank agencies in each 
case were taken over by indiivduals 
who had the vision of better ideals. 
And this was brought about by co-op- 
eration of the local agents in showing 
the banks that they had no right under 
their charters to engage as agents in 
the insurance business. 

“The only desirability of bank agen- 
cies is the fact that the balances are 
remitted promptly to the companies. 
But this one feature is minimized by 
the overshadowing features heretofore 
mentioned.* 

“We would earnestly suggest that 
when deemed advisable this associa- 
tion should discourage in every pos- 
sible manner the establishment of 
bank agencies, and promote the con- 
version of existing bank agencies to 
the professional individual type.” 


Casualty Committee 
Chairman Makes Report 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

G. Arthur Howell in his report as 
chairman of the Casualty and Surety 
Committee made a strong plea for the 
protection of casualty expirations. 
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Giving the Public 
What It Wants 


MEANS SUCCESS FOR AGENT 


Oklahoma Man Says Local Insurance 


Office Should Handle All Kinds 
of Indemnity 


“Fire, Casualty, Surety—the Three 
Allies” was the topic of a paper de- 
livered by T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Braniff compared the in- 
surance agent’s office to a department 
store where one can be accommodated 
and furnished with whatever is asked. 
The agent must have what the public 
wants; and “the goods” must be re- 
liable. 

What constitutes a properly equipped 
insurance department store? he asked. 
The answer is obvious: Fire, casualty 
and surety. They have many ramifi- 
cations, and if the companies repre- 
sented are strong and progressive, they 
will provide an outlet for almost any 
kind of insurance. Instances are not 
infrequent where a life insurance busi- 
ness has been successfully developed 
in connection with the above lines. 
Life insurance, however, is generally 
regarded as a distinct line, and has 
attained its greatest success through 
specialization. We must admit, though, 
that an avenue of broader success is 
open to the man who can do more 
than one thing well. An insurance 
company president, though he rank 
high as an underwriter, cannot hope 
to keep pace with the progress of one 
who, in addition to possessing that 
qualification, has a broad grasp of gen- 
eral business affairs, is a capable 
executive, and a shrewd financier. 


Fire insurance possesses the dignity 
and solidity that comes of long years 
of experience. It is probably the best 
recognized form of insurance because 
it has become an inseparable part of 
our commercial fabric. It is business 
insurance, and is regarded as essen- 
tial wherever property values exist. 
Generations of agents have lived and 
died in the business and their offices 
have been perpetuated as are other 
business institutions, as a part of the 
established commercial life of their 
communities. There are frequently 
people who need more fire insurance, 
but there are few property owners who 
do not carry some. 


His First Liability Policy 


Fifteen years ago casualty insurance 
was in its infancy. I remember the 
first liability policy I ever wrote. It 
was for a contractor, and the premium 
was something like $300. We were 
making a contract bond for him and 
thought it best to require liability in- 
surance. The contractor believed he 
was being robbed, and I rather agreed 
with him. Since that time liability in- 
surance has come to be regarded as 
essential; so much so, in fact, that in 
most states workmen’s compensation 
laws have been passed requiring that 
insurance be carried. Other lines of 
casualty insurance have developed 
apace, so rapidly, in fact, that casualty 
business in all its branches ranks 
second only to fire insurance in point 
of premium volume. 

The surety business develops a very 
confidential relationship between cus- 
tomer and agent. This relationship is 
Similar to that existing between a 
banker and his customers. The surety 
agent knows the details of the finan- 
cial affairs of his clients; he knows 
their record, their ability, their 
strength, and their weakness. In some 
cases he is their evidence of respon- 
sibility, frequently extending a line of 
bonding credit which is not justified 
by their financial statement alone, but 
is largely the result of the confidence 
of the agent and bonding company in 
the client’s ability and integrity. Some- 
times the agent helps a client over a 


weak spot in his record and enables 
him to retain a position of responsi- 
bility. These are things which create 
gratitude and moral obligation, the full 
advantage of which will only inure to 
the benefit of the agent who is equip- 
ped to care for all the insurance needs 
of his clients. 
Departmentizing an Office 

In communities where the volume of 
business justifies, the best results are 
accomplished by departmentizing an 
office. Such a plan opens up a large 
field for executive talent. In smaller 
communities the individual must neces- 
sarily perform more of the details of 
his occupation; must, perhaps, engage 
in other lines of business for a por- 
tion of his revenue. Under such con- 
ditions there are some lines which 
harmonize well with the insurance 
business. Probably the most common 
are loans and real estate. These work 
well together because each brings cus- 
tomers to the other. But the insur- 
ance agent trying to conduct an auto 
sales agency, or a mercantile store, or 
an undertaking establishment, or one 
who otherwise divides his attention 
among lines of business not related to 
that of insurance, is never a success- 
ful insurance agent, and is seldom 
successful at anything else. 

Don’t Wait For Business to Come 


It is one of the axioms of our busi- 
ness that what we get we must go 
after. Insurance is intangible; it does 
not appeal to any of the five senses, 
and therefore we cannot display it in 
an attractive arrangement in windows 
or show case. Human nature and cus- 
tom have combined to send us out 
after our clients. We must carry our 
merchandise to them, and because they 
cannot see, or hear, or taste, or smell, 
or feel it, we must apply our wits and 
our personality to the task of selling 
it. But isn’t that the very inspiration 
of the business? What ambitious man 
wants to sit in office or shop and wait 


for business to come to him? The 
spirit of an army is highest, its accom- 
plishments most wonderful, when it is 
attacking; it is during the periods of 
immobility that disintegration of the 
spirit sets in. Fortunate the man who 
starts in the business when young, so 
that when the fires of youth begin to 
burn low and the desire for further 
conquests has been dimmed, the fruits 
of his victories will remain with him 
because his customers have acquired 
the habit of placing their interests in 
his charge, and he holds them through 
his strong personality and his estab- 
lished reputation for fair dealing. 

Whether we like it or not, the na- 
ture of our business demands that we 
spend a certain amount of time in our 
offices. Can it be that we have so 
firmly fixed in our minds the idea that 
we must go out after all our business 
that we fail to apply the best methods 
of salesmanship to those people who 
come in to see us? Some of them are 
already customers; some come to see 
us regarding matters outside our busi- 
ness, but most of them are prospects 
for insurance of some kind. 


The opportunities of selling a visitor 
insurance in our office are much greater 
than they would be in his. The psy- 
chology of the situation is favorable. 
There are no ’phone calls or mail de- 
liveries, or clerks coming in for in- 
structions; no sight of unfinished busi 
ness on his desk to break the chain 
of thought we are forging in his mind, 
and in our own office we can arrange 
to avoid interruptions; we have all 
our data and equipment at hand, and 
somehow a man is always most con 
fident, impressive, and effective, in his 
own Office. 

I know a man who won a prize in 
a nation-wide accident and health con- 
test, and his business was practically 
all written in his own office. His 
method was that of regarding every 
able bodied man who came into his 
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place of business as a prospect for 
accident and health insurance. After 
the object of their visit had been dis 
posed of, he diplomatically brought up 
the subject of accident and health in- 
surance, and if there was a chance in 
the world he generally sold them. He 
was amazed at the results, and has 
applied this method to various other 
lines ever since. 


Tips From Other Salesmen 


Haven't you noticed that a good 
salesman, when you go into a store 
to buy a shirt, after selling it to you, 
will always tell you about the new 
designs in neckties, or the late styles 
in hats they have just gotten in? The 
chances are he will sell you one or 
the other before you get out, and may- 
be a few pairs of sox besides. 

If a man comes into your office to 
get a removal permit on his fire in- 
surance policy the chances are ten to 
one he needs a burglary or an acci 
dent or an automobile, so some other 
of the numerous forms of policies writ- 
ten by a well equipped insurance of- 
fice. Are we following the methods 
of the clerk in the store in this im- 
portant example of salesmanship, and 
have we instructed our employes to do 
so? I’ve actually known of instances 
where a customer would go into an 
office and buy a fire policy and then 
walk across the street and insure his 
automobile, because he didn’t know 
that the first office he visited sold 
automobile insurance. That office need 
ed renovating, and we've all seen 
others just like it. It is a dangerous 
and shortsighted policy for us to sell 
a customer one form of insurance and 
leave him to secure his other forms 
from a competitor. If the other agent 
is wide awake, he will take the first 
favorable opportunity, (such as the 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of 
a claim, or the performance of an ap- 
preciated service), to remind our cus- 
tomer that he also writes the form 
of insurance being carried with us, 
and, under the influence of a friendly 
state of mind and a little artful per- 
suasion, the chances are he will be 
promised the renewal of the business. 
We are not nearly so apt to lose all 
of a customer’s business as we are to 
lose a part of it. The inference is 
plain—-get it all. Some very success- 
ful casualty and surety men have ad- 
mitted this fact to me of late, and they 
have now added fire insurance to their 
office facilities. They are well satis 
fied with the results Much business 
comes to them from established cus- 
tomers with little effort on their part. 
It swells their volume, reduces their 
expense ratio, and makes more secure 
their hold on their customers. 


Don’t Carry All Eggs In One Basket 

Legislative interference with prac- 
tically all lines of insurance is an ever 
present bugaboo. Obviously the agent 
who has developed only one branch of 
the business is subject to the greatest 
chance of complete loss from this 
source. He is carrying all his eggs in 
one basket—just as is an agency whose 
chief source of revenue is one partic 
ular account. If he loses that account 
he must start to build all over again 
If he writes only fire insurance, or 
only casualty insurance, or only surety 
bonds, and legislative or administrative 
interference should happen to make it 
impossible for his connections to op- 
erate longer in his territory, his en- 
tire business is demoralized. A _ well 
balanced business made up of large 
and small accounts of all classes of 
insurance, is the best protection against 
such a calamity Cases have been 
known where the fire companies have 
abandoned a state because of obnoxious 
legislation, and liability companies have 
been forced by unfriendly laws to re 
tire, but I know of no case where the 
business of both classes has been in- 
terfered with at the same time. 

The surety business is probably the 
least susceptible to legislative inter- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Senator Sherman’s 
Plea For Insurance 


SHOULD BE IN PRIVATE HANDS 
Tells of Inroads Made By United States 
Government—Criticises Bureau- 
cratic Tendencies 


The insurance world has not asked 
exemption or deferred classification in 
the war. It has given its service and 
its men and made its sacrifices with 
100 per cent. American patriotism. 
Like the loyal men of the republic if 
the peril calls for it more will be given 
and the public necessity will measure 
a devotion of all if that emergency 
shall arise. 

Fire underwriters are trained to 
survey a world of future hazard. With 
the hard discipline of experience they 
narrow by unceasing care and skill the 
range of losses and accumulate cash 
and liquid credits to meet the inevit- 
able calamities that defy human vigi- 
lance. Your business is no piace for 
novices and visionaries because it is 
founded on experience and practical 
knowledge. It must not be made a 
‘aboratory for experiments because it 
is vital to the solvency of business 
and the maintenance of established 
credits. 

Praises National Board 


Your occupation leads you to read 
signals far ahead and anticipate acci- 
dents by prudent preparation. There- 
fore, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters on March 21, 1917, offered 
its services to the National Council 
of Defense to safeguard exposed prop- 
erties “in the event of war.” Fire in- 
surance men were keenly alive to the 
indemnity needs and dangers of the 
war period long before we joined with 
the Allies. “The soldiers in the war 
that never ends” were already trained 
and mobilized. They were tendered 
to the government in anticipation of 
the increased risk then foreseen. 
Their accumulated experience and abil- 
ity were immediately available to our 
country without charge. Policies have 
been written for the government 
against the settled rules of insurance 
experience when the insurance market 
was exhausted in New York, Boston 
and London. The companies relaxed 
the rules on classification and location 
to protect government property in a 
war emergency. 

The inspection service on fire pro- 
tection is the result of many years’ ex- 
perience. It cannot be restored if dis- 
persed without demoralizing the foun- 
dation of the business. Through it valu- 
able reports have been submitted on 
the property or interests affecting the 
army and navy, the War Trade Board, 
the Council of National Defense, the 
Food and the Fuel Administrations, 
the Ordnance Department, naval and 
army hospitals. A pamphlet on Safe- 
guarding Grain in Storage, one on 
Cotton, and another on Safeguarding 
Industry have on request been pre- 
pared for and approved by the Food 
Administration and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The services of the 
National Board of Underwriters have 
been tendered the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and two of its engineers 
assigned to the Division of Shipyards 
and- Plants. ixperts have rendered 
material service in the Construction 
Division of 16 cantonments, 2 embar- 
kation. camps, 12 training camps, 2 
departments of stores and to food 
repositories and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Many hundreds of inspec- 
tors and many thousands of reports 
made by them recommending improve- 
ments in fire safety have been given 
the several departments. The thought 


woven into this service was voiced by 


one of your occupation in saying: “For- 
get the names of the companies that 
pay your salaries. Remember only 
you are working for the nation’s wel- 
fare in a time of great crisis.” 


Full Response From Insurance 


Letters from the Quartermaster’s 
Construction Department bear witness 
to their appreciated value. It is need- 
less to enumerate further to show the 
generous volunteer service given our 
government. I generalize by saying 
all in the occupation of fire insurance 
and their companies have been as 
patriotic in rendering skilled service, 
in buying war bonds, in loyal thought 
and speech as any in the country. 
There has been a full response every- 
where both by fire, marine, life and 
all other forms of insurance. Many 
millions of direct internal revenue 
taxes are paid annually by insurance 
companies and the burdens of taxation 
will be doubled by the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. As patriots we each 
cheerfully assume our share. There 
are no strikers nor slackers in the 
ranks of the insurance world. They 
not only contribute through their com- 
panies and individually to the public 
revenues but they are the greatest 
preservative agencies of ‘property 
known to modern society. 

They safeguard property by wise in- 
spections minimizing the risk. They 
instruct the heedless. The ever pres- 
ent moral hazard is reduced. New de- 
vices to lessen the volume of hereto- 
fore inevitable losses are constantly 
invented by the ceaseless activity of 
minds devoted to that task. The body 
of insurance men watch the increas- 
ing annual fire loss of more than $200,- 
000,000 as an enemy perpetually to be 
met and held in check. Every small 
fire is a skirmish and every conflagra- 
tion a pitched battle. When the in- 
surance men lose, ashes and junk are 
substituted for commercial values and 
the country is by that much the net 
loser. The entire system is so preser- 
vative in character, so essentially 
based on sound rules drawn from long 
experience and expert applied knowl- 
edge that it commends itself peculiarly 
to the protection of every civilized 
government in the world. Like nat- 
ural persons, insurance companies re- 
quire regulations. In war we cheer- 
fully submit to taking all if necessary. 
Beyond that an invasion of the busi- 
ness by embarking the government in 
it so as to imperil the developed sys- 
tem of private ownership is a menace 
promptly to be met and checked be- 
fore that tribunal of last resort, the 
American people. 

It is no indictment of insurance com- 
panies to say they make gains some- 
times from the weltering chaos they 
underwrite on the doctrine of chances 
expressed in tabulated averages and 
covered by premiums paid for a con- 
tract to the insured for a fixed sum 
legally and mathematically reduced to 
terms of accepted value in the com- 
mercial world. “very dollar of sur- 
plus and shares, every resource of the 
companies are liable to be swept away 
in colossal losses. This is not a time 
to haggle about moderate dividends. 
The supreme question is solvent indem- 
nity to safeguard the increasing haz- 
ards of war. 


Insurance Men Have Kept Pace With 
Times 


The greater the diversity of pursuit 
open to private individuals the greater 
the development of the various kinds 
of ability among those engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. Fire insurance has 
not failed in private hands. It has 
risen to the level of every crisis. Its 
men have kept pace with the emer- 
gencies and requirements of the busi- 
ness in every misfortune. In war, if 
it be demonstrated their property and 
great organization for fire protection 
must be taken as a necessary war 
measure or that they have failed to 
furnish service or indemnity on rea- 


sonable terms to all entitled to it, 
Congress would be justified in author- 
izing it and the insurance world would 
patriotically yield for the public wel- 
fare. Neither contingency is in fact 
presented. 

The experience of a lifetime produces 
with me a settled belief that private 
enterprise is more effective and desir- 
able and bears within itself more in- 
centives to human progress than gov- 
ernment undertakings. A public payroll 
loses at least one third its effective- 
ness measured by a private payroll. 
There is an inevitable lethargy which 
creeps upon a government department. 
In war the army and navy move swift- 
ly; in peace they are encumbered with 
red tape and formalism. Yet it is his- 
tory that they depend in peace and war 
on the efficient privately developed in- 
dustry for munitions, clothing and sub- 
sistence. It is appalling to contemplate 
an army dependent upon the procras- 
tinating, cumbersome, expensive proces- 
ses of departments, boards and bureaus 
to produce the food and munitions to 
equip and victual an army. Govern- 
ments in military emergencies com- 
mandeer going enterprises, vitalized 
with the spirit and momentum of pri- 
vate energy. It does not take the in- 
sensate material in its experimental 
stages. The results of men’s activi- 
ties and brains of a lifetime are seized 
in their perfected form. The govern- 
ment takes nothing but successes. It 
has no use for failures. It leaves them 
to be rehabilitated and regenerated by 
private initiative and industry. 


Have Lived Up to Every Duty 


The insurance companies have so 
fully measured up to every duty, pub- 
lic and private, it savors of ingrati- 
tude for the government to invade the 
field they occupy. No war emergency 
requires it. If it shall become an ac- 
tual necessity all will acquiesce. No 
mere pretext ought to avail. The in- 
demnity requirements have been met. 
A claim that valuable information on 
war contract plants or yards or mer- 
chandise is revealed to the enemy 
when left in private hands is an error 
in fact. No criticism will be made of 
all precautions to ensure safety. A 
ready joinder with the government to 
that end will be given. The system 
ought not be dismembered or demor- 
alized by government seizure merely 
to regulate. Its strength can better 
be preserved against the day of need 
by leaving it in private hands. The 
safety of the transmission of its knowl- 
edge to the enemy can be secured by 
reasonable rules sincerely joined in by 
a patriotic insurance fraternity of the 
entire country. 

‘ire losses in the United States and 
Canada for August 1918 were $31,476,- 
650 compared with $21,751,100 in the 
same month last year. The losses for 
the first eight months of 1916 are 
$200,036,285 against $159,535,220 in 1916 
and $180,515,875 in 1917 for the like 
eight months. At this rate 1918 wili 
total losses of over $300,000,000. <A 
material increase is chargeable to 
plants engaged directly or indirectly 
in war work. Operation under high 
pressure, a greater percentage of in- 
experienced help and disregard of fire 
prevention and protection with some 
incendiary origins are the most prolific 
causes.’ 


Increased Losses 


Private insurance companies not 
only face the foregoing increase of 
$100,000,000 losses but have already 
suffered the loss of approximately $30,- 
000,000 in fire and marine premiums 
from business written on railways, 
merchant shipping and cargoes with- 
drawn from insurance protection al- 
though on property privately owned 
but government controlled. The state- 
ment that the government carries the 
risk is only an explanation at last that 
the taxpayers carry the risk or the 
private owners lose if the government 


does not restore the losses. The large 
issues of railways bonds protected by 
insurance on the mortgaged property 
not renewed under General Order No 
24 of May 16, 1918 makes the Treasury 
Department liable and it in turn must 
be replenished by taxes levied on the 
private citizen for he is the only source 
of government revenues. The _ tele- 
phone and telegraph properties lately 
taken by the government under a re- 
cent act of Congress will likely swell 
the aggregate total loss of business by 
some millions. Directly coupled with 
the foregoing is the bill known to be 
in the hands of the Treasury Depart- 
ment embarking the government in the 
insurance of all properties and food- 
stuffs related to war activities. A _ bill 
is pending in the House to create a 
Liberty Insurance League to write by 
the government every form of prop- 
erty and life insurance. Another bill 
is before the United States Senate to 
authorize the government to engage in 
all forms of industrial insurance. Nei- 
ther of these bills is limited to the 
war but both are intended to be per- 
manent in their operation and commit 
the government to the conduct of every 
kind of insurance for all time. The 
Capital Issues Committee of the War 
Finance Corporation recently created 
by Congress under the spur of execu- 
tive pressure is distinctly hostile to 
the investment of new private capital 
in insurance companies. 


Wool Insurance Carried by U. S. 


The German fire insurance compa 
nies recently taken by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian were sought to be made 
a nucleus for a government fire in- 
surance venture to encroach on the 
field of private enterprise. The en- 
abling bill in the New York legislature 
did not become a law. The pending 
bills in Congress may if enacted sup- 
ply the means to that end. The gov- 
ernment not long ago arranged with 
the importers of South American wool 
to make the purchases and deliver the 
wool for a small commission, the in- 
surance risk to be carried by the gov- 
ernment. Comment is superfluous. To 
one who is much about Washington it 
seems parsimony at the spigot and 
prodigality at the proverbial bunghole. 
I submit it is a discouraging return 
for the generous response of the com- 
panies to cover the risk on wool some 
time since on exposures contrary even 
to sound principles of underwriting. 
All this must be sharply distinguished 
from war risk insurance, military, 
naval, marine and seamen’s insurance, 
which is a modern substitute for a 
war pension system. These all cover 
hazards peculiar to war and are as 
distinct from ordinary insurance as 
the hazards of battle to a soldier are 
from the risk of a civilian in his usual 
private occupation. It is against the 
evident intention to invade by the gov- 
ernment the field that properly belongs 
to private insurance enterprise. I pro 
test as a perversion of the powers of 
government. To check this advance 
1 invoke all possible publicity and 
knowledge of the sinister effect of 
such a scheme on the character of the 
American people and the rights of the 
business interests involved. 


Extent of Insurance Coverage 


In round figures fire and marine in 
surance covers $94,000,000,000 in prop 
erty of $200,000,000,000 of private tax 
able wealth in the United States. This 
is 47 per cent. of the property from 
which must be drawn in its use and 
earning power the tax of $8,000,000,000 
annually. The covered value is eni 
ployed in every species of industry 
Insurance is one of the four great in 
struments in trade. Without it banks 
carriers on ‘land and sea and salesmen 
will halt in credit, carriage and mat! 
ket. Production beyond local need: 
meets paralysis without the under 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Year’s Progress 
Told By Fred Cox 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 
Tax Question and Socialistic Tendencies 
Cited by Chairman as Most Im- 
portant Developments 


The report of the executive commit- 
tee as given by Chairman Fred J. Cox, 
Perth Amboy, was in part as follows: 

The Executive Committee has, since 
the St. Louis Convention, attempted to 
progress along three lines in carrying 
out your ideas: 

Ist—To make our paid executive 
personnel more efficient, thus increas- 





FRED J. COX 


ing the value of the national office to 
each member. 

2nd.—To expand our organization as 
rapidly as possible by increasing our 
membership, thus giving us more 
strength and power. 

3rd.—To use the organization for the 
aid and services of each member, at 
tempting to direct our energies to com- 
batting the one greatest danger now 
menacing our common welfare as in- 
surance agents, socialistic encroach- 
ment, at the same time doing our duty 
as American citizens to win the war. 

I will discuss briefly the record we 
have made under your instructions. 

The Twenty-second Annual Conven 
tion was held at St. Louis, Mo., on Oc 
tober llth, 12th and 13th, 1917. On 
October 3list, about two weeks later, 
we held a very well attended Executive 
Committee meeting in New York City, 
at which the program for the year was 
carefully prepared. At the conclusion 
of the meeting the Boston office was in 
spected, and the President and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee at 
tended meetings of the New Hampshire 
and Connecticut State Associations. 


Mid-Year Conference 


During these months previous to the 
Mid-Winter Conference in February 
last, the Executive Committee was in 
constant inter-communication, and 
much effort was made to speed up the 
business efficiency of the national of- 
fice, and improve the “Bulletin.” The 
President -and Chairman overloaded 
the mails and burned up the wires be 
tween New Jersey and Arkansas in 
their efforts to produce appreciable re- 
sults before the Mid-Winter Conference 

In December we secured the services 
of Chauncey S. S. Miller for Field 
Secretary, thus accomplishing the first 
step toward the expansion of member 
ship urged by the St. Louis Conven 
tion. Mr. Miller started work for us 
on January 15th in New Jersey, carry- 
ing on a membership campaign which 


demonstrated his ability and doubled 
the membership of that association. 
Work on Tax Questions 

During these months tax matters at 
Washington were given attention with 
results clarifying the situation and 
placing our members in the same 8 per 
cent. class as other professional men, 
thereby saving every agent in this 
country, whether a member of this As- 
sociation or not, from the invested 
capital classification which would have 
taken from 40 to 60 per cent. of our 
total profit. 

The Mid-Winter Conference was held 
in Chicago February 20th, 21st and 
22nd. The attendance was the largest 
on record; the members enthusiastic. 
At this meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee rendered in detail an account of its 
activities since the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, and recommended drastic changes 
found necessary by the experience of 
the previous months. You are all fa- 
miliar with this report which was 
printed in full in the “Bulletin.” The 
report was accepted and its recommen- 
dations unanimously adopted. 

During the Conference the Executive 
Committee was constantly in session, 
and it was decided that at its conclu- 
sion, the newly-elected secretary-treas- 
urer should immediately proceed to the 
toston office. to acquaint himself with 
his new duties and to move the head- 
enarters to New York as soon as pos 
sible. 

Certain socialistic schemes threaten 
ing the existen*e of our business as 
agents, were called to your officers’ at- 
tention on the last day of the Chicago 
Conference. and our immediate aid was 
requested in stopping them. The situ- 
tion at that time apnerred to be rapid- 
ly anproaching a crisis, and, conse- 
ouently, it was decided to urge upon 
Secretary-Treasurer Miller to put our 
house in order as quickly as possible, 
so that our operating machinery would 
he ready to function effectively, in the 
event of a call to arms of our entire 
membership should the situation be- 
come so far developed as to make it 
necessary. 

Membership Campaigns 

After a careful planning of details 
with the various associations, our af- 
fairs were in such shape that member- 
shiv campaigns were conducted success- 
fully by Secretary-Treasurer Miller in 
May, June and July in Kentucky, Geor- 
gia and Iowa, President Allen spending 
several weeks in Tennessee, South 
Cerolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Min- 
nesota and Missouri. 

It has been our policy to have the 
National Association represented by 
some national officer at each state as- 
sociation meeting during the past year, 
as far as possible, which has resulted 
in renewed interest. This work has 
been done by the President, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the Secre 
tary-Treasurer and by others who have 
been assigned by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 1,443 members have been add- 
ed since the St. Louis Convention. 

The National Association should he 
to insurance agents’what the American 
tankers Association is to bank men. 
What banker would fail to be a mem- 
ber of his State unit? We should have 
three times our present membership if 
we take ourselves seriously, and pur- 
pose to have the power and influence 
we need. We can get this membership 
if we have more men to do the work 
We should have paid men on the road 
constantly, going from city to city in 
each state, picking up the loose ends 
and following up every membership 
campaign conducted by Secretary Mil- 
ler; soliciting advertising from our 
members and making themselves gen- 
erally useful to each state organiza- 
tion In other words, besides Mr 
Miller, there should be several “special 
agents” for the National Association 
who have no other duties than to be 
constantly in the field among our 
members. This requires more funds, 
and it is incumbent upon us to provide 








War Taxation of Insurance Agents 








By Guy Mason, Washington, D. C. 

















This paper relates to current taxa- 
tion by the Federal Government of 
agents of fire, life, casualty, and acci- 
dent insurance companies and of sur- 
ety companies. It is limited to the 
taxation of individuals and _ partner- 
ships and does not include any discus 
sion of the taxation of corporations 
What is here said, therefore, has no ap- 
plication to the taxation of agencies 
which have been incorporated. For 
brevity of expression, I shall refer to 
all such agents (whether of insurance 
companies or surety companies) as 
“insurance agents” or “agents of in 
surance companies.” 

Revenue Bill of 1918 

The Revenue Bill of 1918 was report 
ed to the House of Representatives by 
the Ways and Means Committee on 
September 3, 1918. The outstanding 


these at this Convention—at least, suf- 
ficient moneys to put on one additional 
salaried man for this field work. We 
either go forward or backward. Let us 
go forward, and still faster. 

On August 16th and 17th an Execu- 
tive Committee meeting was held in 
the New York office, to attend to press- 
ing matters which required immediate 
consideration. 

One matter referred to us by the St 
Louis Convention was Company Con 
ferences. A committee was appointed 
by President Allen last October, of 
which James L. Case of Norwich, 
Conn., has been able Chairman. He 
will report to you before adjournment. 

The Committee on Return Commis- 
sions of Defunct American Companies 
has concluded its duties for the present, 
and M. J. Carey, as Chairman, de 
serves our thanks for the time invested 
and efforts made. 

Having given you some idea of what 
we have been doing in the attempt for 
greater efficiency and expansion, I ask 
your consideration of what we have 
emphasized for months past as the 
chief duty for the time being of the As 
sociation to its members. 


Through the columns of the “Bulletin,” and 


whenever we have spoken at State meetings. 
we have pointed out that the times we now 
live in demand of us, as insurance men. that 
we. first, do our part to help win the war, 
ind. second, preserve our calling from. social 
istic attack which appears to see no essen 
tial olece for insurance agents in the new 


world they seek tq create 


Importance of Socialistic Trend 


No question between ourselves and the com 
panies how before us is so important as this 
omnipresent danger ot socialistic encroach 
ment We adhere strictly to the principles 
of fairness on which our Association is founded 
We do not iesitate t9) Use every effort to 
serve our mie mbers where our msurance com 
pany principals fail to observe those amenities 
which preserve the rights and privilteges of 
the American insurance agent We tand for 
a square deal ind) will fght for it when 
necessary: but we have coustantly urged upon 
our wembers and our’ § insurance ompanies 
during the past year that now e time 
f rences in the inter 


for subordinating all diffe 


ests of the common good When the whole 
fabric of the business world is being ltered 
so completely, surely insurance agent and 
companies must see that sound judgment cglls 
for laying aside the differences of the past 
and a firm uniting on policie which will pre 
serve ovr common meat of livelihood Who 
ever rocks the hoat now le i agent or 
company official, should be placed padded 
cell for the duration ot the war 

Again, not only must we hav a united 
front, a co-operation of all insurance interest 
against the common foe Socialism, but if we 
would endure we must impress on the public 
that the insurance agent serves the commu 
itv We agents should not content ourselve 
with only a perfunctory interest in our client 
with our eye fixed solely o1 ur comn oT 
but should see to it that he know what h 
contract calls for that ie s proper! 
ered ind rece*ve | e ] t r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
titled to enjoy by eason of the fire revent 
tive measures we urge wor im W n of 
1s does not regard his business as a_ profes 
sion. his duty to his assured as a constant 
service, is a slacke and peril t s all 





feature of this bill, as it affects insur- 
ance agents, is that it eliminates en- 
tirely the excess profits tax, as such, 
upon such agents, whether they have 
been doing business as individuals or 
partnerships. Perhaps it would be 
more expressive to say that it combines 
the former so-called excess profits tax 
of eight per centum with the former 
income tax and denominates the result- 
ing whole an “income tax.” The new 
bill does not levy directly any tax upon 
the profits of the agency but places the 
tax upon the resulting income to the 
agent or to the members of the part- 
nership 

This explanation will prepare the 
agents for the higher rates imposed by 
the bill es 8 


Allowable Deductions, 1918 

I have undertaken to state the items 
of income which are exempt from the 
normal tax or from all Federal taxa- 
tion. In addition the taxpayer is en- 
titled to a number of deductions from 
gross income, in computing the amount 
of his taxable net income. These de- 
ductions are, with certain exceptions, 
the same as are allowed under the acts 
of 1916 and 1917, and are now very gen- 
erally understood by taxpayers.  In- 
cluded in the list are business expen- 
ses, interest payments, tax payments, 
losses, uncollectible debts, depreciation, 
and charitable contributions Having 
been enumerated in the discussion of 
the 1917 taxes, it is not deemed neces- 
sary to discuss these deductions again 
at any length. The changes which are 
proposed by the new measure are 
these: 

1. Under existing law the taxpayer 
may deduct interest payments except 
those on debts incurred for the pur 
chase of tax-free bonds. The new meas- 
ure permits a deduction of all interest 
payments “in excess of the amount of 
interest received free from income tax.” 
This simplifies the deduction 

2. The present law permits a dedue- 
tion of losses incurred in transactions 
entered into for profit but not connected 
with the taxpayers’ business, to an 
amount not exceeding the profits there 
from during the same year. The pro- 
posed measure allows a deduction of 
the entire loss in such transactions 
without any such limitation 

3. Under the act of 1917 the taxpayer 
was permitted to deduct from net in- 
come the amount of his excess profits 
taxes or his share of the excess profits 
taxes of the firm of which he was a 
member, paid in the same year. As in 
dividuals and partnerships are not sub- 
ject to an excess profits tax, as such, 
by the new measure, no such deduction 
can be made 

Contributions to charitable organiza 
tions, not exceeding fifteen per centum 
of the taxpayer's net income are de- 
ductible items for individuals but not 
for partnerships, according to the pro 
posed bill 

The new measure levies no taxes 
whatever upon partnerships Instead, 
the taxes-—that is, the normal income 
tax and surtaxes-——are laid upon the 
share of each partner (as an individu- 
al, you might say) of the partnership 
profits whether distributed or not 
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Resolutions Adopted By Convention 


Against Socialistic Encroachment and 
For Fire Prevention 
Whereas, the insurance agents of the 
United States are concerned over the 
danger of government insurance bills 
which are already prepared for intro- 
duction in Congress, threatening with 
destruction the established system of 
insurance conducted’ through local 

agents; and, 

Whereas, the public interest demands 
a reduction in losses from fire and 
other casualties insured against more 
than anything else in the field of in- 
surance and the present system of in- 
surance is under constant pressure by 
the incentive of private interest to seek 
out the causes for such losses and the 
means of prevention, thus gradually 
bringing these dangers under control 
while at the same time striving in 
rivalry between the many companies to 
satisfactory service to the 


under State or Gov- 


excel in 
property owner, 
ernment insurance the interested study 
of loss prevention and control would 
halt and rivalry in service would not 
exist; 

“And, whereas the local agents of the 
United States are indispensable to the 
satisfactory protections of the property 
through 


owners interests and are, 


training and local influence, a mighty 


force for fire prevention work, of high- 
est import to the national prosperity.” 
therefore, 

Resolved, that this association em- 
phatically protests against any taking 
over by the Government of the _ busi- 
ness of insurance except insofar as is 
clearly necessary for the winning of 
the war, we gladly accept any sacrifi- 
ces which will help the Government to 
prosecute the war to a victorious con- 
clusion, but we call upon all agents 
everywhere to be on guard against any 
proposal to introduce Governmental in 
surance under the plea of war neces 
sity where such necessity does not ex- 
ist. Such proposals are against. the 
best interests of the nation, confiscate 
without compensation the business 
which we have built up by our life’s 
work and are contrary to the spirit tra- 
ditions and practice which have made 
Americans a great and enterprising 
people. All State associations should 
prepare to enlist their Senators and 
Congressmen in the defense of the well 
proved and patriotic American system 
of insurance through local agents. 
Urges Vigorous Campaign of Inspec- 

tion By Locals 

Whereas, the agents of this associa- 
tion have pledged to constitute them- 
selves into a band of voluntary preven- 


tionists seeking to reduce by every 


means the needless waste through fire 
and accident; be it 

that the presidents and 
secretaries of State associations and 
through them the local boards and 
county associations in the various 
states be requested not only to adopt 
resolutions endorsing these sentiments 
that the purpose sought by President 
immediately and actively em 
more vigorously upon a cam- 
paign of local inspection to the end 
Wilson in his proclamation of Aprii 
15th, 1917, and the letter of June 26, 
1917, be attained. 


Resolved, 


but to 
bark 


For Co-operation With Other Bodies 
—Casualty Expiration 
Whereas, our interests in this crisis 
are identical with those of our compa- 
nies and of all others engaged in the 
insurance business, 


Resolved, that our officers and com- 
mittees are hereby authorized to co- 
operate in this campaign as their best 
judgment may dictate with insurance 
companies, insurance commissioners, 
the national insurance council, the in- 
surance federation, and any other or- 
ganizations whose co-operation may be 
helpful in advancing our common 
ends; 

Resolved, that while the principles 
and platform of our association are 
now generally approved and accepted 
by all branches of our business, it is 
important that in these days, when the 
honor of and service to our country 
must first be considered that the 
standards of our business should not be 
lowered. We should firmly maintain 


our attitude on the important ques- 
tions of overhead writing, underwriters 
and multiple agencies, our rights as 
agents in the expirations of our busi- 
ness, and in all other points steadfastly 
support the ethics of our business. 


Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meting that the question of the owner- 
ship of casualty expirations be recom- 
mitted to the committee on casualty af- 
fairs of this association with the re- 
quest that it follow up the suggestion 
of the retiring casualty committee to 
secure by personal interview and other 
methods wihch seem expedient, a plan 
to bring about the same understanding 
with the companies so far as the 
casualty business is concerned as ex- 
ists in the fire business. 


Protect Expirations of Agents’ in 
Service 

Whereas, we are proud of the ser- 

vices to our country both overseas and 

at home of our members and of their 

families and we sympathize and glory 

with those whose loved ones have made 


the supreme sacrifice, 


Resolved, that while our associates 
are giving their lives for us, we cannot 
do less than conserve their business, 
we therefore charge our members to 
care for and protect the business of our 
absent ones that it may be found in- 
tact upon their return or become an 
asset for their families. 

To our former secretary and treas 
urer, Henry H. Putnam, who is volun- 
tarily serving our country in France. 
we extend our good will and_ best 
wishes. 
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National Association Raises $25,000 
For Expenses in About One Hour 


Spirited Rivalry Among Delegates for Distinction of Heading the 
List of Contributors for Their Respective States—Ohio Won 
First Place Donating About $7,000—Michigan With Help of 
Bass Drum Came Through With $1,000. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 20: 

The National Association raised $25,- 
000 today in about a: hour, different 
state and local associations outbidding 
each other for the distinction of giving 
the most. Ohio won with about $7,000. 
Subscriptions had been called for to 
defray necessary expenses of the organ- 
ization and the quick and unprecedent- 
ed response was a remarkable tribute 
to the officers of the Association. 

The subscriptions proved positively 
that the leading agents of this country 
believe in the National Association with 
tneir heart and soul and that they want 
it to be strong in every particular. 


Show How To Sell Use 


The raising of these subscriptions was 
accompanied by a great deal of humor. 
There was a lot of rivalry between 
Akron, Dayton and Youngstown, Ohio; 
in which delegates from these cities in- 
sisted upon the superiority and gener- 
csity of their towns. Youngstown fi- 
rally won by giving $400. 

During the proceedings a bass drum 
was heard outside and twenty members 
of the Michigan delegation, headed by 
the president, marched in singing a 
Michigan song and carrying a flag. 

John Livingston, of Detroit, appeared 
in a new role being the principal sup- 
port of the drum. After the singing 
was over it was announced that the 
Michiganders would give $1,000. 








and Occupancy Insurance 


Two Agents Stage Novel Demonstration—Proves Educational and 
Makes Hit—Some of the Points Raised Are New to Many 
Agents—C. O. Ransom Acts as Agent and Albert C. Davis as 
Assured—Policy Coverage Included in Dialogue. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 20: 


A brand new stunt for a fire insur- 


ance convention was pulled off here this 
afternoon, when C. O. Ransom, acting 


as the agent, and Albert C. Davis, act- 


ing as the insured, illustrated the sale 
of a use and occupancy policy. Ran- 
som and Davis are Cleveland local 
agents. So many questions were asked 
by members of the Cleveland club at 
their meetings about use and occupancy 
that these two men got up some ques- 
tions and answers, and the dialogue 
was enjoyed by every one as it was dis- 
tinctly educational. Some questions and 
answers briefly given follow: 


Is the use and occupancy rate higher 
than it used to be? Yes, companies 
raised the price when war increased the 
demand. 

May I include my frame buildings in 
the yard? Yes, if you want to, but the 
companies may increase the rate if 
you do. 

Shall I include finished stock? No. 
That comes under profits policy. 

In a use and occupancy form what do 
you mean by net profits? They are the 
net profits shown on your books. 

Shall I figure profits before or after 
deducting my income tax? Before it 
you want to protect your tax. 

Do I get paid before I resume busi- 
ness? Yes, if compromise is agreed to. 

How do I know what my normal pro- 
duction of goods is when the production 
varies daily? Take an average for cer- 
tain period of days. 

If fire occurs on last day of policy 
year, then I am paid for about two 
hours’ shutdown? Is that not true? No, 
the payment has nothing to do with 
nearness of expiration of policy. 


If I have a loss may I get temporary 


quarters? Yes, if you do so reasonably. 

If city ordinance tells me to rebuild 
in such a way that I am shut down 
longer than would have been the case 
if there had been no such law do I get 
anything from this extra delay? No, 
we cannot tell what council will do at 
some future time. We are not mind- 
readers. 

If I am using certain machinery un- 
der license from the manufacturers and 
this license lapses because I do not 
have this license, do I get anything 
from you? No. That would be an indi- 
rect loss. 

Is any indirect loss covered under 
policy? No. 

If I disagreed with you as to amount 
of loss can loss be appraised? Yes. 

Can the policy be made to cover use 
and occupancy loss due to disablement 
of electrical machinery by short cir- 
cuits? Yes, for extra premium. 

Suppose I thought that I could not 
replace in 300 days could you get me 
a longer policy? Yes, as long as you 
will pay at so much a day. 

Suppose I thought that I could re- 
place in less time than 300 days, could 
you get me a shorter policy? Yes, but 
you would save nothing. 

If I have reguiar busy and slack sea 
sons, how could the policy be drawn? 
Why, with one daily limit for busy and 
one for slack season. 

Could I have use and occupancy in 
surance against explosion? Yes, because 
a malicious explosion will hit the plant 
in a vulnerable spot and fire might not 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


Horp to that bond. You invested to help send the boys 


across. 
monster. 


They are over now, at grips with the German 
You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 


of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—-must keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


It’s the 


will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 
the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 
the “‘securities’’ of some suave get-rich- 
quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 
returns the bigger the risk. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 
country at War; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold 
fast for the sake of the boys ‘“‘Over 
There”. Hold fast because it is good 
business. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 








This space contributed jor the winning of the war by 


The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William St., New York City 


United States Gov't Committee 
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E. M. Allen Re-Elected President 
F.J.Cox Heads Executive Committee 


This Popular Team Get Great Ovation from Delegates—Secretary- 


Miller, 
Markham 


Treasurer 
George D. 


the Whirlwind Organizer, 
Continues at 


Re-elected— 


Head of Legislative 


Committee—Other Officers Chosen. 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Cleveland, September 19: 

When the nominating 
came in and announced that it had 
picked out E. M. Allen, the lank, lean 
and likable president for re-election, 
the delegates stood up and shouted 
themselves hoarse because Allen by 
his wit, common sense and managerial 
abilities is a decided favorite with 
these gatherings. He visited about 
twenty-two associations during the year 
but said he was willing to do it all 
over again. 

Fred J. 
the executive committee again. 
the very remarkable local agent who 
put Perth Amboy on the map. He also 
got an ovation. 


committee 


Cox was made chairman of 
He is 


Have Proved Fine Team 

Allen and Cox furnish a team that’s 
hard to beat. There isn’t anything 
they have attempted to do in the As- 
sociation in which they have not suc- 
ceeded and when it comes to making 
diplomatic speeches they make most 
professionals at that sort of thing look 
like amateurs. 

Secretary-Treasurer Chauncey §S. §S 
Miller was re-elected, which news was 
also well received. If there was any 
resentment in the convention over the 


official demise of Henry H. Putnam it 
was not noticeable. Mr. 
retary for many years, is with the Y. 
M. C. A. in France. The facts about 
Mr. Miller speak for themselves. He 
has made a good editor of the “Bul- 
letin” and has been a whirlwind as 
an organizer. He handles convention 
details promptly and satisfactorily and 
if called on to make a speech can il- 
lustrate it with apt stories. 


Putnam, sec- 


Other Popular Officers Elected 

George D. Markham was re-elected 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
much to the satisfaction of the conven- 
tion. 

The election of John L. Tiernon, Jr., 
president of Tiernon & Company, Buf- 
falo, as one of the vice-presidents was 
well received. As president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents he made a splendid im- 
pression and he has a grasp of casu- 
alty, as well as fire insurance busi- 


ness. Other vice-presidents follow: 


New England States, H. H. Hickox, 
Burlington; Vt.; Southeastern States, 
T. F. Southgate, Durham, N. C.; South- 
western, A. W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Middlewestern, Eugene B. Walsh, Da- 
venport; Mississippi Valley, James B. 
Wallace, Kansas City; Rocky Moun- 











Convention “Once-Overs” ( 
i 


secenennert 








The high spot in this convention was 
the address of Senator Lawrence Y. 
Sherman. He put into concise, sim- 
ple but powerful English the arguments 
which endorse individual effort and 
point out the shame of Government 
ownership. 

One paragraph of his talk was de- 
cidedly encouraging to fire agents. It 
was this: “I have a private secretary 
who spends about half of his time 
chasing down allotments and allow- 
ances trying to find out why the checks 
do not go through more promptly. 

“T understand that the War Risk Bu 
reau is about 1,000,000 checks behind, 
and Lord knows when it will catch 
up. I doubt if the Government wili 
take over the insurance business be- 
cause it has already more on its hands 
than it can do.” 

Senator Sherman told a gtory to il- 
lustrate what tape 
means. At one time a large number 
of cavalrymen were held up for over 
a week because there was a square 
ring in some of the saddles and a 
round ring in others. Government reg- 
ulations were for one kind of a ring, 


Government red 


tain, D. J. Main, Denver; Pacific, Emil 
Robbins, Santa Ana, Cal. 

G. Arthur Howell, “my idea of a good 
insurance agent,” said President Allen, 
was elected again chairman of the 
casualty and surety committee; and C. 
C. Corey, Springfield, Ohio, chairman 
of the organization committee. 


and it took nine days to unwind the 
red tape and fix the matter up so that 
the cavalry could move on its way. 

Senator Sherman was asked by a re- 
porter for The Bastern Underwriter 
if he thougut there was any chance of 
the Government taking over the in- 
surance companies, and his answer 
“My boy, there is a chance of 
the Government doing anything.” 


was: 


However, from the stories above 
cited it will be seen that he doubts it. 
* 7. + 


Edward Hawley, Wood worth-Howley 
Co., of Buffalo, attended his first na- 
tional convention. Ordinarily he goes 
to New York state conventions and his 
partner C, H. Woodworth, goes to na- 


tional association conventions. But 
this time both are here. 

* *¢ « 
Ohio insurance agents enjoyed a 


guiet smile when Governor Cox told 
what fine citizens insurance men are. 
They remember how the Governor put 
the compensation insurance men prac- 
tically out of business 

o oo ” 

John T. Stone had hard luck in fol- 
lowing Senator Sherman, of Illinois, 
inasmuch as his speech in many re 
spects covered the same ground as the 
Senator's speech. It was not John T’s 
fault, however, as both had been given 
almost identical topics. The strange 
part was that Messrs. Stone and Sher- 
man were seat mates on a car coming 
to Cleveland, but not knowing each 
other, did not talk If they had they 
could have compared notes, and Presi- 
dent Stone might have changed his talk 
somewhat. 
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Sherman’s Plea 
For Insurance 
(Continued from page 8) 


writer. Commerce domestic or foreign 
cannot continue without a solvent in- 
demnity contract elastic to fill vary- 
ing wants, prompt in payment when 
the contingent liability matures, and 
based on time-tried fire or marine 
tested experience. The government 
cannot respond to such requirements. 
What it does in great war emergencies 
when a patriotic united people sacrifice 
and serve without reward is not the 
level from which to measure govern- 
ment undertakings in peace. 


Insurance An Essential Occupation 


Two hundred fifty thousand American 
citizens are devoted to fire and marine 
insurance and many thousand more in 
other lines of insurance. Their occu- 
pation is essential and vital. No more 
reason can be urged for destroying 
their business by government absorp- 
tion or competition than the farmer’s, 
which supplies meat and bread insured 
in transit to the consumer, or the cot- 
ton mills that give us clothes. Many 
public officers are more sensitive to 
numbers than more purely logical ar- 
guments. The unceasing chorus of the 
disciples of government, alias political 
ownership, has misled some statesmen 
into mistaking persistency and fervor 
for majorities. Silent numbers ought 
now be heard. Be silent no longer, 
either in speech or press. Further 
silence will be a crime against good 
government. If any desire to make it 
an issue let it be met at the bar of 
public opinion. 


Railroad Insurance 

The Director General of Railways re- 
ports that for the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, the steam railroads paid 
the insurance companies $16,021,369 
in premiums, while the companies paid 
losses in that time $12,460,639, leaving 
an excess of premiums received over 
logses paid of $3,560,780. It is claimed 
this excess is saved and is a govern- 
ment economy. It is added that a 
vigilant fire inspection and prevention 
service is organized which will reduce 
fire, so the Administration can profit- 
ably carry its own risk. I submit this 
is a vain hope. The delusion that the 
government working through human 
agents can do what private incentive 
and enterprise has not been able to 
do in more than 200 years of insurance 
developments, is calculated to provoke 
serious meditation on its wisdom. If 
the Government Insurance Bureau’s 
fire inspectors do not move with more 
speed than the average government 
employe about Washington the con- 
flagration would be complete before: 
they ascertained in what part of the 
city it was raging. The belief that 
the $3,560,730 represents profit does 
not account for the inspection, patrols, 
administrative and other expenses 
which the government can no more 
escape paying for than private com- 
panies. This service if rendered by a 
Federal bureau would far exceed in 
cost a like service by private agencies. 
No one ever saw the government do 
anything in business either as effec- 
tively or at the same cost as a private 
employer. Neither is any government 
business ever maintained on its in- 
come. At last it must be drawn from 
the only resource known to govern- 
ment, the taxpayer. 

The Constitutional republic of the 
United States has known in its na- 
tional life 6 per cent. of war and 94 
per cent. of peace. I submit whether 
such a war period ought to mold the 
long years of peaceful pursuits, suc- 
cessfully developed by private enter- 
prise. Our foreign menace is military 
Germany. Our domestic danger is a 
subjection of the American people 
when peace comes to a socialistic state 
in which our individualism of persons 
and occupations will be suppressed 
and absorbed by a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment. All things are not possible 
to human governments. In war the 


supreme instinct of self-preservation 
suspends the ordinary laws of private 
pursuits and economics. The peril is 
the conclusion that methods justified 
and adapted to war can be applied suc- 
cessfully in peace. 


Bureaucracy 


A government of administrative de- 
tail must be operated by bureaucratic 
subordinates. Bureaucracy is an im- 
personal autocracy to the governed 
people who come in contact with it. 
The responsibility is in vague boards, 
commissions and departments. Author- 
ity is divided and subdivided until lost 
in the clouds. The invisible autocracy 
that rules in a monarchy becomes a 
Prussian oligarchy whose principal 
purpose is to perpetuate itself. In a 
republic it degenerates into a political 
combination and powerful group to 
control and preserve its power and ex- 
tend its encroachments as a means to 
that end. This observation is based 
on historical truth and present ten- 
dencies. There is not the slightest 
partisan spirit in this warning. It will 
inevitably produce the same results of 
class or group government oligarchic 
in effect under political activity under 
any form or name. “Fire insurance 
is the supreme conservator of destruct- 
ible values.” It is an indispensable 
requirement of commerce and _ estab- 
lished credit. The English policy is 
to deny loans unless English ships and 
English insurance companies are pat- 
ronized. Great Britain strengthens her 
insurance companies instead of weak- 
ening them. They are recognized as 
a part of her world trade. Before the 
war American companies had 5 per 
cent. of the marine business and Eng- 
land and Germany 95 per cent. Amer- 
ican companies now have a marine in- 
surance power of 80 per cent. and are 
carrying 55 per cent. The conclusion 
follows that encouragement and not de- 
structive encroaching competition ought 
to characterize our government. This 
concerns the state governments as it 
will withdraw from them approximately 
$30,000,000 of local revenue which must 
be levied on local property. 








Giving the Public 
What it Wants 
(Continued from page 7) 
ference. Occasionally some state will 
pass a law imposing rather severe 
departmental requirements upon surety 
companies, but they are usually re- 
pealed as soon as it becomes evident 
that they defeat their own purpose, 
and as a general proposition there is 
a disposition on the part of the state 
law making bodies to let the surety 
business alone. 
The Cut-Rate Bugaboo 

In most communities there will occur 
periodically epidemics affecting one 
form of insurance or another, during 
which the agents are thrown into a 
state of panic over the loss of business 
from their books. Sometimes these in- 
cursions are due to the appearance of 
cut rate companies; sometimes to the 
activities of reciprocals and mutuals, 
and it must be admitted that often the 
fatalities in renewals and new business 
are numerous. As yet no serum has 
been discovered which will prevent 
these epidemics. There is always 
plenty of culture in every community 
in which the cheap rate or get-your- 
money-back germ may propagate, but 
as a rule the germ will die out after 
a while and things return to normal 
again—only to break out at some other 
spot orinsome other form. It would be 
worse than cowardly to give up the 
fight against this form of disease. 
We will combat it as we are combat- 


.ting the Hun plague, but when one of 


our business allies is suffering the 
brunt of the attack, it is a mighty 
comforting feeling to know that we 
have the others to fall back on. The 
three allies are like “The Three 
Guardsmen,” they are “one for all— 
all for one,” and together they cannot 
be vanquished. 
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You have asked me to speak to you 
briefly concerning the increasing com- 
petition which local agents must meet 
from mutual insurance companies and 
inter-insurance, or reciprocal, exchan- 

es. 

Such competition is rapidly and 
largely increasing, and it seems to me 
that, as progressive and public-spirited 
business men, you should consider the 
subject primarily in its largest aspect 
—namely, the interests of the great 
body of policyholders; that, having in- 
formed yourselves concerning the ex- 
tent to which these competitors arc 
gaining in strength and popular favor, 
you should also consider why they are 
so gaining, and that you should adopt 
for the benefit of your own clients any 
really valuable innovations which 
these competitors have introduced. On 
the other hand, for the protection of 
your clients against weak or irrespon- 
sible concerns, the reliability of the in- 
demnity afforded by such. policies 
should be carefully studied, and, where 
necessary, your friends should be put 
upon their guard. — 

Part of World Reconstruction 

The world is entering upon a period 
of social and business reconstruction 
greater than anything of the sort in 
human history, and the time is past 
when it is possible for persons engaged 
in any business which touches closely 
great numbers of people to consider 
only their self-interest in disposing of 
day by day problems. The men who 
are fighting in Europe for democracy 
are holding up before us a most splen- 
did ideal of self-forgetfulness and self- 
sacrifice for others, and the same spirit 
is rapidly spreading throughout busi- 
ness activities, crowding out many 
competitive methods based purely upon 
selfish considerations which found not 
only toleration but favor, even in high 
places, in the past. The insurance fra- 
ternity in the United States has con- 
tributed enormously to its growth to 
wealth and power; its leaders and 
chosen spokesmen have always kept 
abreast of the increasingly liberal 
thought of the times. They will con- 
tinue to do so, and the criticism im- 
plied by what I have just said, is direc- 
ted toward the very small minority 
who still persist in foolish, unfair and 
futile attempts to discredit all mutual 
insurance concerns with which they 
come in contact, regardless of their 
standing. 

Let me first give you some facts re- 
garding the affairs of concerns writing 
fire insurance, and then, separately, 
take up the casualty companies and ex- 
changes. 

History of Fire Mutuals 

The first fire inter-insurance ex- 
change began business in 1881, and is, 
at thirty-seven years old, vigorous and 
successful. For some time, however, 
after this first venture comparatively 
few exchanges were formed, but by the 
end of 1907, ten years ago, there were 
thirty-one fire insurance exchanges in 
operation. Five years later there were 
seventy-four such exchanges, including 
seven which were branches of parent 
organizations, and as such little more 
than trade names. At the end of last 
year there were in active operation 
ninety-nine exchanges writing fire in- 
surance, including seventeen branches 
and twenty-seven exchanges writing 
only insurance on automobiles. Two 
more exchanges have since begun busi- 
ness, one operating on a very ambitious 
scale, planning to write a maximum 


line of $300,000 on sprinklered shoe fac- 
tories. Thus, in ten years the number 
of fire insurance exchanges has _ in- 
creased more than three-fold; and, im 
addition, seventeen casualty insurance 
exchanges have been formed, which 
write no fire insurance business. 


The fire insurance exchanges now operating 
may be grouped, for convenience, into the fol 
lowing classes: 

A: Automobile fire, theft, liability, property 
damage and collision. 

_There are twenty-nine of these organiza- 
tions. Two do not write fire and theft; on 
four others no statistics are obtainable. Seven 
teen have their headquarters in Illinois, where 
the legal requirements for forming such con- 
cerns are dangerously lax; four in California, 
three in Michigan, two in Pennsylvania, two 
in Missouri and one in Texas. Several of 
these institutions have secured extremely good 
results, but the great majority of them’ are 
small and weak, and operating mainly in 
small local territories. The oldest of this 
group has been in business since 1910, two 
have operated since 1912, two since 1914, seven 
since 1915, nine since 1916 and eight were 
established in 1917. Therefore, out of the 
twenty-nine automobile exchanges, twenty- 
four have been in business less than three 
full years, and only five longer than that. 
Most of them, therefore, are still in the ex 
perimental stage, and the lack of experience 
of their managers, combined with the confused 
condition of the automobile insurance busi- 
ness, does not augur well for their per- 
manency. This is particularly true of those 
which write liability insurance. The liabil- 
ity lines written by the concerns in this 
group constitute their principal source of in- 
come. The statistics of the group are, there 
fore, presented below in that portion of this 
paper dealing with casualty exchanges. 


Lumber Reciprocals 


B: The group next largest in number, and 
ef far greater importance because of the vol- 
ume of business transacted, is the lumber 
group, writing sprinklered and unsprinklered 
wood-working and lumber risks. There are 
fourteen in this group, statistics being unob- 
tainable upon one. Four have headquarters in 
Illinois, four in Missouri, two in Washington, 
two in New York and one each in Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Texas and Canada. These lumber 
exchanges transact a large volume of  busi- 
ness. The oldest ene, the Lumberman’s Ex 
change, of Kansas ‘City, was established in 
1894. The Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Under 
writers, also of Kansas City, began business 
in 1898. Of the remainder, two were estab 
lished in 1908, two in 1914, two in 1916 and 
one in 1917, Thus, ten have been in busingss 
over five years and seven have been in busi 
ness three years or less. Their loss ratios 
have varied widely, but as a group their ex 
perience appears to have heen more favorable 
than that of the stock companies on similar 
risks. Apparently, this is due mainly to the 
better elimination of the moral hazard, and 
to the fact that the inspections made by the 
well-managed exchanges are exceptionally 
thorough. From organization to date this group 
has experienced a loss ratio of under 60 per 
cent. On the other hand, results in individ 
ual exchanges, even those under competent 
management, have fluctuated greatly from 
year to year, because of the fact that large 
lines are written on a comparatively small 
number of risks. There were several lumber 
fires during 1917 which cost a number of the 
exchanges very large sums. 

C: The third group embraces seven ex 
changes, writing sprinklered risks only, to 
which should be added one exchange, writing 
sprinklered shoe factories only, which com- 
menced business this year. Of this group 
the oldest is the New York Reciprocal Un- 
derwriters, which has been in business since 
1891, and all but one have been in business 
ten years or more. The record of this group 
of exchanges is particularly favorable to the 
members. This group at the end of 1917 had 
cash assets of $4,794,198; net cash surplus of 
$3,576,568; and their net premium income dur- 
ing 1917 was $1,346,090. Lines ranging up to 
$650,000 are written by individual exchanges 
in this group. 


Mercantile and Manufacturing Group 


1D: The fourth group embraces seventeen 
exchanges writing mercantile and manufac- 
turing risks, which do not confine their op 
erations strictly to sprinklered business. Sta- 
tistics are unobtainable on four. Eleven have 
been in business over five years and four have 
beer in business three years or less. The 
results of most of this group have not been 
sufficiently satisfactory to justify the members 
in assuming responsibility for the payment 
of assessments, if necessary, though there are 
a few noteworthy exceptions, such as the In- 
dividual Underwriters of New York, which, 
over a period of thirty-seven years, has ef- 
fected a substantial saving for the members, 
in spite of the fact that it paid large losses 


in the Baltimore and San Francisco conflagra- 
tions. At the end of 1917 this group showed 
cash assets of $2,190,705; net cash surplus of 
$838,328; and their premium income for 1917 
was $1,600,392. 

E: The fifth group embraces sixteen insti- 
tutions, most of which specialize on one or 
two classes, including canneries, bakeries, 
breweries, bank properties, cotton gins, re 
tail drugs, wholesale grocers, hardware, ice- 
cream factories, ice factories, laundries, metal 
workers and printers. Statistics are unob- 
tainable upon eight of these concerns. At the 
end of 1917 this group showed cash assets of 
$1,444,548; cash surplus of $689,361; and their 
net premium income for 1917 was $1,004,706, of 
which one exchange wrote $469,000. 

Of the seventy-four exchanges which were 
in business at the end of 1912, thirty-two have 
consolidated with other exchanges or retired. 
There have been very few failures involving 
loss to members, and all such failures were 
due to inefficient management. 

It has been impossible to secure reliable 
data showing the increase during recent years 
in the volume of business transacted by the 
groups of exchanges referred to above. It is 
only within a few years that even partially 
complete statistics showing the operations of 
these offices have been obtainable; but, as 
already stated, they have increased in num- 
ber more than three-fold in the last ten years, 
and the leading offices are nearly all growing 
rapidly. 

So far only the growth of these institutions 
has been discussed. Let us now consider 
whether or not they offer sound and safe in 
surance. 


Is Mutual Insurance Sound? 


Their stability depends upon many factors. 
Supervision by the State Insurance Depart- 
ments is incumplete, but the tendency is to in- 
crease the authority of these State officials 
over inter-irenurance exchanges. The laws so 
far enacted for t-eir government are of very 
small practical value. To an unusual degree 
the character and experience of the managers 
determine the desirability of such policies. 
When dentists and bank-clerks undertake the 
business of insuring automobiles, knowing ab 
solutely nothing of the problems which they 
will be compelled to solve if they are to suc 
ceed, failure is practically inevitable, though 
it may be deferred for a few years, particu 
larly if the business increases rapidly in 
volume. This question of proper supervision, 
and the allied question of proper plans of oper 
ation, cannot adequately be discussed in th+ 
time at my disposal. Should your Association 
consider the subject sufficiently important to 
appoint a committee instructed to study this 
situation and submit its findings to the vari 
ous State Insirance Departments, with a view 
to securing improvements in the laws and De 
partmental regulations dealing with reciprocal 
exchanges, my office will very gladly place at 
the disposal of such a committee all the data 
in our possession, and will co-operate to the 
fullest extent with it. It is a fact that at te 
present time numerous reciprocal exchanges 
are operating along lines which invite dis 
aster, and some of them are issuing allewed 
“policies of insurance’ which, in our opinion, 
are void and worthless. Others are writing 
lines subject to a single fire wholly and 
ridiculously out of proportion to their loss-pay 
ing capacity, measured either by premium 
volume, accumulated surplus or distribution of 
risks. All these and other evils could be cured 
by appropriate legislation 


Mutual Fire Companies 


The classes of mutual fire insurance com 
panies which compete most keenly with the 
stock companies and their representatives are: 

1: The senior and junior conferences of fac- 
tory mutual companies 

2: Lumber mutuals, specializing on both 
sprinklered and non-sprinklered wood-working 
risks and on lumber. 

3: Flour, grain and elevator mutuals 

4: Mutuals writing, through agents, genera! 
business or some special classes on the cash 
premium basis only, or on both the cash pre 
mium and the assessment basis. 

5: Hardware and implement mutuals. 

Companies of these classes have made rapid 
strides in the last ten years. The following 
figures showing the growth of the five groups 
during the past ten years contain much food 
for thought: 

The senior factory mutuals had cash assets 
at the end of 1917 aggregating $29,236,680, and 
the junior mutuals $3,171,093—a total of $32,407,- 
773. The two groups showed, respectively, 
cash surplus amounting to $11,857,727 and 
$1.430.167—a total of $13,287,894; and cash pre 
miums for the year 1917 amounting, respec 
tively, to $22,238,618 and $2,695,904—a total of 
$24,934,522. In addition to the cash assets men 
tioned, these mutuals have enormous contin 
gent resources Their losses and expenses 
have been so low that they have returned to 
their members during the last ten years as 
high as 93.4 per cent. of the premiums paid, 
and this in spite of the fact that during that 
period they were involved in the conflagration 
at Salem, Mass. They were, however, so well 
established that this conflagration reduced only 
slightly the savings which they returned to 
their members. 

The lumber mutual group showed at the end 
of 1917 cash assets of $4,175.158, as compared 
with $1,102,498 ten years before; and a cash 
surplus of $2,378,937, against $684,183; and their 
net premiums in 1917 were $2,496,083, against 
$808,566 in 1907, 

The grain and elevator mutuals show simi 
larly rapid growth. Their cash surplus in 
creased from $2,479,250 in 1907 to $5,814,980 in 
1917; the premium income for those vears be- 
ing, respectively $2,175,893 and $6,117,786 


The general group increased thefr surplus 


from $1,677,851 to $3,073,653, and their premium 
income from $2,648,417 to $4,995,882. 

The hardware mutuals show still more re 
markable growth. Ten years ago their cash 
surplus was $129,627 and at the end of last year 
it was $1,092,047. Their income increased from 
$170,529 to $1,358,340. 


Have Increased Incomes 


The four last mentioned groups (taking in 
all but the senior and junior factory mutuals) 
increased their income in ten years from 
$5,803,416 to $14,968,041—nearly three-fold. Add 
ing in the business of the senior and junior 
mill mutuals, the total premium turnover of 
the groups referred to herein was $39,902,563. 
Adding the premium income of the inter-insur 
ance exchanges writing hre insurance ex- 
clusively produces a grand total of net pre- 
miums for 1917 of $47,600,625. Back of this 
volume were cash assets of $70,807,696 and a 
net cash surplus of $33,255,756. The contingent 
resources amounted to not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. There was 
never a time in the history of the insurance 
business when mutual companies were sv 
strongly intrenched as to-day. 

It must be remembered, in considering the 
achievements of these companies, that, besides 
so largely increasing their cash resources, they 
have been turning back to their members 
dividends, or savings, running as high as 40 
per cent. of the premiums paid. 


Casualty Reciprocal Exchanges 


Reciprocal exchanges insuring workmen's 
compensation and liability hazards are of com 
paratively recent origin. At the end of 1917 
there were twenty-nine such exchanges, writ- 
ing automobile business exclusively, and sev- 
enteen writing other classes of casualty in 
surance During 1917 their premium income 
was $6,937,473 At the end of 1917 they had 
cash assets of $5,387,540, and their cash sur 
plus was $1,754,509. It has been impossible to 
separate the liability premium income of the 
concerns writing automobile business from 
their income on other automobile lines, and, 
similarly, it is impossible to state separately 
the income of these exchanges from compen 
sation and from liability About © 
per cent. of the total premium income men- 
tioned represents automobile business, includ- 
ing all lines, and the balance is almost whol- 


business 


ly workmen’s compensation business Very 
few of these exchanges are as mucn as five 
years old. They are still experimeucs One 


exchange writes burglary and theft and an 
other credit insurance only. Two others are of 
anomalous character, being, in effect, partner 
ships operated for profit, so that they are 
neither reciprocal exchanges nor incorporated 
mutual companies. 

As regards workmen's compensation insur 
ance, it is noteworthy that the expense of 
management in reciprocal exchanges is about 


as high, on the average, as the total expense 
incurred by stock companies in writing such 
business As there seems to be little oppor 


tunity for the exchanges to reduce the loss 
ratio on business of this kind, and the cem- 
bined loss and expense ratio of all compen 
sation insurance carriers averages very close 
to 100 per cent. of the premiums written, it fol- 
lows that there is little to be gained by busi 
ness houses through insurance in such ex 
changes, while, at the same time, they assume 
a liability to assessment, in return for which 
they get nothing of proportionate value. 


Casualty Mutuals 


Mutual compensation and liability insurance 
companies, on the contrary, are operating at a 
very low ‘ratio of expense, and are, therefore, 
effecting a considerable saving for their ‘mem 
bers. One such company will write this vear 
at least five million dollars in net premiums, 
and it has no agents, The compensation mu 
tuals alone will write this year over fifteen 
million dollars in net premiums. Here is the 
keenest mutual competition for the stock com 
panies and their representatives, not even ex 
cepting the big assessment accident and health 
associations. Competition in the other lines is 
unimportant. 

Mutual insurance can never, in our life 
time, take the place of stock company insur- 
ance for the handling of the great mass of the 
insurance business of this country It seems 
to me, therefore, that unless the stock insur 
ance interests are prepared to abandon cer- 
tain fields to the mutuals they must devise 
some plan to introduce into their dealings with 
business houses in those lines of activity 
which lend themselves with particular facility 
to insurance in mutual carriers a greater de 
gree of mutuality than kas heretofore existed 
between stock companies and their policy 
holders 


War Taxation of 
Insurance Agents 
(Continued from page 9) 
or fractional part thereof of the amount for 


which any life is insured, is levied under ex 
isting law, and this same tax is retained in 


the proposed bill It is found that some in 
dustrial insurance is written on fhe monthly 
payment plan A new provision is proposed 
in such cases to harmonize more nearly the 


tex pon such insurance with the tax upon 
industrial policies issued on the weekly pay 
ment plan providing that in the case of in 
dustrial insurance upon policies by which a 
life is insured not in excess of $500 issued on 
the monthly payment plan, the tax shall be 2 
per cent. of the amount of the first monthly 
premium This bill also provides that in 
the case of such policies issued on the weekly 
premium plan the tax shall be 40 per cent. of 
the amount paid for the first weekly premium, 
the same as under existing law 
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Need Rural Agents 
Reports Secretary 


CULTIVATION 





ADVISES THEIR 


Also Recommends Increased Dues to 

Broaden Scope of Association— 

Agents’ Incomes Greater 

Following his report on the activities 
of his office since his election on Febru- 
ary 21, Secretary-Treasurer Chauncey 
S. S. Miller made the following recom 
mendations: 

1. To do the work which must be 
done, more funds must be provided. 

The agents in this country have, in 
most cases, suffered no diminution of 
income in the last year. In many case 
their incomes have been increased. Th: 
increase in 1917 over 1916, in fire pre- 
miums charged by all companies oper- 
ating in this country was $219,849,883; 
and this year bids fair to nearly double 
the 1916 figures. The mean average 
commissions in 1917, for all companies 
increased from 20.87 per cent. to 21.35 
per cent. There does not appear to 
have been any shrinkage in the mean 
average rate of commissions this year. 
If our National Association dues were 
double the present proportion, more 
agents would perhaps appreciate the 
purport of their membership. 

2. We have got to cultivate the rural 
agents. We need them. They all have 
votes, and in many localities the 
women of their families have voting 
strength also. The political potential- 
ity of our own present and prospective 
members is great. In turn, the politi- 
cal strength which they might, could 
and should assure is incaleculably 
greater than most of us realize. We 
should endeavor to show the agent in 
the smallest town just why he should 
belong to his state association and, 
thereby, automatically, to the Nationa! 
Association. He certainly needs the 





help of a vigorous national organiza- 
tion solely and exclusively of, by and 
for agents. The national organization 
needs not merely picayune annual 
dues, but the greatest potential polit- 
ical-economic strength of the smallest, 
as well as the largest, local fire, casu- 
alty and surety producers in this coun- 
try. 

3. Uniform state association constitu- 
tions and by-laws would help to knit 
the state units closer. Some states have 
brief, but apparently adequate, consti- 
tutions and by-laws. Others are loose 
ly drawn and complex. Some states 
appear to have none at all. 

4. A uniform state association sign 
and receipt, indicating that a member 
has paid his annual dues to his state 
association, and that he is, thereby, af 
filiated with the National Association. 
would do much to unify the member 
ship and strengthen it. 

5. The question of the ownership of 
casualty expirations at this time seems 
to be an important topic when the in 
crease in casualty business is proceed 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

6. In common with those engaged in 
other lines of business the agency for- 
ces of this country have espoused the 
doctrine that suecess, more and more 
is dependent on increased efficient serv- 
ice, not only to their individual cus 
tomers, but to the commonwealth. They 
realize that every worker owes a con 
tribution to the State. 


Fire Prevention 
A War Measure, 
Says Stewart 


KF. J. T. Stewart, president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
advised agents at the Cleveland con- 
vention of their duty and opportunity 
in connection with fire prevention 
work. 

“Kven in times of peace there is an 
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During the past year few 


cially obnoxious bills were passed 


The Constitutional Convention in Mas- 


sachusetts, refused to enlarge the 
power of the 


avce, social insurance or to pay old 


obligation on the part of every insur- 
ance agent, both to the policyholder 
and the insurance company he repre- 
sents, to inspect each piece of prop- 
erty which he insures and indicate 
how the fire hazard may be _ better 
safeguarded. It is, therefore, evident 
that this obligation during the emer- 
gencies of war is many times greater. 
It would seem as if no better oppor- 
tunity has been afforded any other 
group of men to materially assist in 
the conduct of the war and yet do 
comparatively little more than is or 
dinarily expected of them. Indeed no 
successful and progressive agent ordi- 
narily neglects to familiarize himself 
with the standard regulations for safe- 
guarding against fire. Thus equipped 
he inspects the property of his cus 
tomers and advises them regarding 
precautions which should be taken. 
The agent who does not do so now 
is unpatriotic in addition to being un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in him 
py his customers and the insurance 
company which he represents. 

“IT would, therefore, urge as a war 
measure, that a special drive be made 
in connection with the customary in- 
spections by agents for fire prevention 
purposes. An appeal to property own- 
ers at this time should receive a pa 
triotic response.” 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE -- 


Chairman ?: 





legisla- 
tures have been in session. No spe- 


state to do fire insur- 


age pensions. In the states the busi- 
ness seems to be on easier relations 
with the public. Probably this has 
come about from the demonstrations 
in South Carolina, Missouri and Ken- 
tucky and from the growing influence 
of the state associations of local 
agents, aided by skillful legislative 
agents of the companies. 

Resident agent, agents’ and brokers’ 
Jicense and agents’ qualification laws 
are being passed rapidly: the prin- 
ciple of these laws seems to be ac- 
cepted. No anti-annex bills or laws 
against jumbo lines were offered. 

Only at Washington has any threat- 
ening tendency appeared. To combat 
fire insurance by the national govern- 
ment the local agents are asked to 
exert their full influence. They will 
respond heartily and demonstrate their 
power. Were all agents enrolled in 
the state associations, they would con- 
trol opinion regarding all insurance 
questions. 

The partnership of companies and 
izents for combating state or national 
insurance may bring great changes. 
If the junior partner (the local agent) 

to be of the highest service his 
loyalty and spirit must be built up. 
If the practices of a greedy company 
breed disloyalty and hostility in the 
izency force, some way will be found, 
by rule agreed to or by a controlling 
opinion among managers to end such 
practices, When it comes to be rec- 
ognized that the morale of the line of 
fighting infantry is undermined by mul- 
tiple agencies (at the reot of which 
is the annex) and by jumbo lines 
(which shift the placing of a line away 
from the local field) these long-fought 
abuses will be controlled. 

The companies have found it cheaper 
to recognize the feelings of the public 
and meet legitimate demands. A wise 
and kindly consideration of the agents’ 
complaints will insure cordial and last- 
ig co-operation. 
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zation means in expansion and per- 
manency of clientele. 


AETNA-IZED  Policyholders appre- 
ciate the convenience and value of 
placing all their insurance with one 
strong institution 


the close and friendly relationship 
formed with an organization equip- 
ped to serve as INSURANCE COUN- 
SEL as well as carrier. 
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Stone Sees No Need 
For U. S. Insurance 


DO NOT NEED IT TO WIN WAR 





His Comment on McAdoo and Lewis 
Activities—Stock Companies Give 
Best Service 
In the field of fire insurance, one of 
Mr. McAdoo’s first acts as Director 
General of Railroads was to cancel or 
terminate all fire insurance on railroad 
properties, presumably upon the the- 
cry that the government does not in- 





JOHN T. STONE 


sure its own property. Yet, if this be 
the thecry, and there appears to be no 
other, it is utterly fallacious. 

The railroads did not become govern- 
ment property. They are still owned 
by their security-holders. They are 
merely operated and controlled by the 
government for the war period. Pre- 
sumably, the government will make 
good any loss of railroad property by 
fire. In such a case the government 
will not be in the position of carrying 
its own risk and standing its own loss 
of its own property, but will be dis- 
tinct and only in the relation of an in- 
surer of the property of others. In 
short, Mr. McAdoo has squarely put the 
Federal government into the fire insur- 
ance business, not as a gelf-insurer, but 
as a carrier of diversified and extensive 
risks of enormous aggregate value 
owned by numerous corporations and 
individuals, and located everywhere 
throughout the United States. And 
there is not a shred of war-winning 
justification for it. 

The latest administrative invasion of 
the insurance business is the carry- 
ing of the workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability hazard on some of 
the construction work of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

For several years past repeated and, 
at times nearly successful, attempts 
have been made to create a Federal 
surety fund for the carrying of cer- 
tain classes of bonds required to be 
given to the United States by post-of- 
fice officials and employes and others. 

The present situation as to Federal 
administrative control of the general bus- 
iness of the country and as to en- 
croachment upon every area of the in- 
surance business, as demonstrated by 
these briefly cited facts not only justi- 
fies this discussion, but suggests alert 
and vigorous attention to it. 

Under the compulsion of the rightly 
supreme concern of the times, the win- 
ning of the war, the people of this 
country have wisely and gladly assent- 
ed to. these repeated takings over by 
the Federal government of functions, 
whose exercise in normal times be- 
longs in private and individual hands, 
until now we are living among con- 


ditions far removed from those of a 
free people in peace times. 


Our Easy Adaptability 


With our easy adaptability, one of 
our marked American traits which is 
both a virtue and a fault, we have 
quickly accustomed ourselves to this. 
This is ag it should be. 

Since war exigencies require this rad- 
ical change of attitude for the dura- 
tion of the war, we do well to work 
wholeheartedly in harmony with it. 

But this same easy adaptability can 
betray us into assenting where we 
should vehemently and persistently pro- 
test. 

Assent to governmental appropriation 
of any industry or business should be 
given only when such action is clearly 
essential to the winning of the war. 

Such assent should never be in the 
nature of a quit-claim or fee-simple 
title, but should always be merely a 
tenancy terminating with the war, the 
ownership and normal control and use 
remaining vested in private hands, and 
the purely temporary and emergency 
nature of the transaction clearly and 
constantly kept in mind. 

When it is not clear that govern 
mental taking over is a war need, then 
every legitimate means should be em- 
ployed to prevent such appropria- 
tion. * * * 

Intrinsically, our present method of 
governmental control of practically all 
affairs, private and public, is utterly for 
eign to the genius of our institutions. Th 
return of peace must bring a complete 
return also to normal processes in all 
these vital matters—a return to private 
cwnership and control of the powers, 
properties and processes which, for 
war-winning reasons only, we have tem- 
porarily intrusted to our public serv- 
ants. 

In order that this return may be as 
swift, as certain and as easy as pos- 
sible, the extent of the trust should be 
strictly limited to clearly demonstrable 
war-needs. 

Discusses Senator Lewis’ Interview 

This subject is already a major item 
in the outlook of statesmen and other 
theughtful men of America and of Great 
tritain. A Senator who is regarded as 
one of the spokesmen of the present 
Federal administration and who is now 
or was recently in Europe, is quoted 
in a despatch from Paris as saying 
that “the two big domestic issues in 
the presidential election of 1920 will be 
(1) whether the wartime insurance 
shall continue, and (2) whether gov- 
ernment ownership and control found 
necessary in war shall be made per- 
manent as a normal policy and extend- 
ed to include even more of our commer- 
cial and industrial activities than at 
present.” To those of us who answer 
both of these questions with an emphat- 
ic negative there is much support given 
in the conclusion reached by a com- 
mittee of the British Board of Trade 
that “State control of and restrictions 
wnon industries, arising out of war con- 
diticns which have been recognized and 
accepted during the war, but which we 
consider are detrimental under normal 
conditions, should be removed as soon 
as possible after the conclusion of 
peace. The London “Economist” says 
that “the question before the country 
(England) is whether the people propose 
tc have their trade activities managed 
by a set of politicians and officials 
whose conduct of the war has been in 
many ways lamentable, and has only 
been rescued from failure by the efforts 
o? the nation trained to elasticity, ini- 
tiative and adaptability.” 


No Justification for Government 
Insurance 

In the field of fire insurance, of casu- 
alty insurance, and of surety bonding, 
there is an utter absence of war-winning 
justification for government encroach- 
ment. The stock companies furnish an 
abundance of insurance carrying pow- 
er, both financial and administrative, 
to meet all insurance needs of the gov- 
ernment or of its various boards and 
instrumentalities, with a much greater 


efficiency of service than is thinkable 
at the hands of the untrained person- 
nel which would unavoidably be em- 
ployed by a government insurance 
bureau. 

There is, however, a body of opinion 
which frankly favors, or apparently 
leans toward, governmental transaction 
of insurance on its merits and inde- 
pendent of any war requiring necessity. 
This body of opinion is probably not 
large as yet, butitis outspoken in some 
cases, is generally credited with much 
influence at Washington, is respectable 
as to general intelligence, and we 
should, therefore, recognize the wis- 
dom of meeting it in fair discussion. 


Must Prove Their Case 

In this discussion our first premise is 
that the advocates of government insur- 
ance must prove their case. They must 
answer the question “Why change?” 
The insurance business of this country 
is as old as the nation itself, it is of 
vast extent—as to the number of per- 
sons who own shares of the stock of 
the companies engaged in it; as to the 
obligations it owes to its policyhold- 
ers; as to the money it has invested 
in farm and city loans, in bonds of rail- 
roads and public utilities, and in stocks 
of financial institutions; as to the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the trans- 
action of the business as officials, 
agents, inspectors, auditors and clerks; 
and as to the intimate relation of con- 
fidence it has built up with every other 
branch of business. The threads of in- 
surance are closely interwoven into the 
whole fabric of the domestic, social and 
business life of the nation. It would 
work hardship and loss, great disturb. 
ance and most costly readjustment 
throughout the entire economic etruc- 
ture of the nation, if the attempt were 
made to withdraw all these intricately 
ramified threads and to insert in their 
plan a new set, owned and controlled 
by the government. 

The burden of proof is on the advo- 
cetes of governmen’t insurance to 
justify affirmatively and beyond reply, 
such a wholesale wrecking of such a 
well-established, well regarded and well- 
conducted business and such conse- 
quent disarrangement of all other bus- 
iness. 

The requisites of the insurance busi- 
ness may be summed up as three 
safety, service, and fair cost. Safety 
means adequate amount of protection 
and certainty of payment of claims. If 
there were insufficient carrying power 
among the steck companies it would 
be apparent at once in an inability of 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, 
etc., to cover their insurance needs! 
No such condition exists or has existed 
as to the fire, casualty and surety 
branches of insurance. If at any time 
such a condition should develop, it could 
and would be met at once by the organ- 
ization of new insurance Companies or 
by increasing the capital and surplus 
o? existing ones. As to certainty, 
promptness, and fairness, in the pay- 
ment of claims the continued increase 
in the patronage enjoyed by the com- 
panies would seem to furnish convinc- 
ing evidence of satisfactory treatment. 
Doubtless there have been occasional 
cases of complaint; some, probably, 
justified—since insurance men are not 
all or always impeccable, but for the 
most part are free from any intention- 
al wrong. The conclusive proof, how- 
ever, of the uniformly satisfactory 
claim and loss settlements of the com- 
panies is found in the absence of any 
considerable demand among the pur- 
chasers of insurance for a government 
owned or controlled policy contract. 
Indeed, wherever it has become neces- 
sary to collect any sort of claim against 
the government, the invariable delay, 
the endless technical red-tape procedure 
and the customary oficial disposition 
to pare down claims are quite enough 
to disillusion anyone who might enter 
tain a leaning toward government in- 
surance, as an improvement in safety 
over the present system. 

What Service Means 
Service is a comprehensive word when 


applied to insurance. It means trained 
skill, matured judgment, knowledge 
born of experience, quick yet correct 
decision, ready familiarity with a mul- 
titude of details, watchfulness against 
errors or lapses; to which special qual- 
ities must be added the cardina: ones 
of courtesy, accuracy and punctuality. 
This comprehensive and diversified 
service is now rendered by the stock 
companies through the instrumentality 
of many thousands of men and women 
distributed through every State and 
city and town, north, south, east and 
west, in intimate touch with the whole 
great mass of American business and 
serving it efficiently every moment of 
every day. It is palpably impossible 
for the Federal administration to ren- 
der service at all comparable with this 
which has taken many years to de 
velop, except by robbing the companies 
o: this whole vast continental organ 
ization. Such a step, even if there were 
a pretense of war necessity, would be 
identical with the sort of Prussianism 
we are now engaged in killing Every 
decent American should fight it because 
he is an American, and everyone else 
should fight is because of the fear of 
capture by the same piracy of his own 
class of business If the Federal ad 
ministration were to attempt to do the 
insurance business without robbing the 
companies. of their trained personnel, 
the quality of service rendered would 
quickly end the experiment. 

It is already a matter of common 
knowledge that the inefficiency which 
sc often seems inseparable from the 
transaction of business by public of 
ficials is generally manifest at the pres 
ent-time in many of the activities which 
have passed from trained and compe- 
tent private management into untrained 
and incompetent public mismanage 
ment. Indeed, it would require miracu 
locus powers on the part of the Federal! 
Administration to have it otherwise; 
and, up to date, no one has ventured 
to attribute any such powers to these 
gentlemen, 

Fair Cost 

Fair cost of insurance, gauged by 
American etandards, means a _ price 
sufficient, by the law of average, to 
guarantee the solvency of the insurer, 
hence guarantee prompt, fair and full 
payment of claims; to provide first 
class service in every particular, hence 
an adequately compensated personnel; 
and to furnish reserves equal to safety 
requirements. To these factors in 
figuring fair premium rates is added, 
in theory, a meagre margin of assumed 
profit. In practice, however, many com 
panies, probably a decided majority, 
are quite content to depend upon 
the so-called banking profit, or in- 
terest on the investment of funds, to 
provide dividends for the stockholders; 
and, to administer all direct premium 
income for the benefit and protection 
ol policyholders either as claim pay 
ments, service, reserves, or surplus. It 
will not be questioned by anyone who 
knows the facts that business conduct- 
ed by private ownership produces bet 
fer results for the same money than 
business conducted by government of- 
ficials. Since this is true generally, it 
must be evident that it is even more 
certainly true of a business which is 
carried on at no direct charge, or an 
extremely meagre one, for profit to 
those who conduct it. If the govern- 
ment were to attempt to do the insur 
ance business of the country, it would 
be unable to reduce premium rates be 
low those of the stock companies un- 
less it trimmed its claim settlements 
ov inadequately paid its insurance per 
sonnel, or appropriated moneys from 
taxation receipts to make up the insuf 
ficiency of its rates. The latter course 
has been followed by more than one 
state insurance fund or scheme. It 
must be followed to a staggering total 
of taxation by the Federal administra- 
tion in meeting the obligations of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance law. The 
country will stand it without protest, 
and with approval as to its practical 
patriotism in providing for those whose 
sacrifices can never be paid for in 
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money, even though it may question 
the wisdom of the method employed. 
But the country ought not and will not 
approve of a scheme which taxes the 
people generally in order to reduce the 
cost of insurance protection to individ- 
uals who should pay in full for it them- 
selves as they must pay for anything 
else. 

Judged by the tests of safety, serv- 
ice and fair cost the insurance busi- 
ness as at present conducted by the 
stock companies has no need to fear 
comparison with any Federal adminis- 
tered or owned or controlled insurance 
scheme; and by every high consider- 
ation of the genuine American spirit of 
individual initiative and enterprise this 
business is entitled to the earnest and 
aggressive support of every man when- 
ever and wherever the issue is drawn. 

We must ever keep clearly in mind 
that in our American system of indi- 
vidual freedom of business opportunity 
no governmental process is productive, 
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but merely distributive. Much muddi- 
ness of thought is found at this point 
in certain discussions of the economics 
of public affairs. In order that the 
stream of production of resources may 
be kept at its maximum of power-gen. 
eration for the running of the many 
direct war-winning processes, any di- 
minution of that stream by needless dl- 
version from private productivity must 
be steadfastly opposed. Here, primar- 
ily sound economics and pure demo- 
cratic statesmanship unite to bar the 
path against needless assumption of 
business by the Federal administration. 


Practical Way of Dealing With Subject 


Since this whole matter is one of 
practice and of action, as well as of 
fundamental principle, it must be dealt 
with in the most practical and active 
ways. The printed page, in all its va- 
riety—newspapers, magazines, leaflets, 
etc.—should be utilized to place the 
facts and principles of the subject be- 
fore the attention of the people of the 
whole country. In personal conversa- 


tion, whenever the subject may be prop- 
erly introduced, the light should be 
thrown clearly upon the right course 
and the wrong course should be warned 
against. Advantage should be taken of 
every occasion, if fair opportunity of- 
fers, when men are gathered in public 
assemblies, conventions, or other such 
gatherings, to direct their attention to 
this danger, which is both subtle and 
open, of the growth of a great and 
eventually dominant bureaucratic fac- 
tor in our national] life, which if al- 
lowed to grow will penetrate and ap- 
propriate every area of our commercial 
and industrial affairs. 


Are there flaws in our armor? Is 
tuere valid complaint of any of our 
major features or practices? Do the 
advocates of governmental insurance 
offer really just criticism of stock in- 
Surance at any important point? If 
so, it will only harm our cause to ig- 
nore the criticism, to deny the charge 
and to persist in the practice. I am 
not aware of any such thing. I do not 


speak of it as a reality. I only raise 
the query in order that we may not 
commit the fabled folly of the ostrich 
and blind ourselves to our own vulner- 
ability if it exists. The best way to 
guard against persistence in error is 
to be forever on the watch to detect 
it and forever willing to correct it when 
it is found. Such a disposition is wise 
at all times. It is peculiarly worthy 
of cultivation when a rival candidate 
seeks our job. May I offer this clos- 
ing suggestion? Let every insurance 
man make it his daily business to 
maintain and improve, in the regard 
of every one he meets, the highest opin- 
ion of stock company insurance; to re- 
member that the preservation of this 
great business, upon the American 
plan of individual enterprise, initiative 
and control, depends upon each man 
engaged in it; and that it is his re- 
sponsibility so to conduct his share of 
this great business that his patrons 
will be his wholehearted defenders 
against any proposal to supplant him in 
favor of a government office-holder. 


60,000 Engage In 
Fire Prevention Work 


CHAIRMAN BRUNS’ REPORT 


Suggests National Chairman Be Ap- 
pointed By Association to Carry 
On and Speed Up Campaign 
During the past year, 60,000 men and 
women, the direct means of contact 
between the great fire insurance cor 
porations and the public, have with 
wonderful efficiency and patriotic in- 
spiration, acted as volunteer fire and 

accident wardens of the nation. 

By unselfish sacrifice of time and 
money, they have educated home own- 
ers, manufacturers and custodians of 
food and stores to the vital importance 


of carefulness against fire. By co- 
operative advertising, many insurance 
agents have delivered telling blows at 
the spirit of neglect which has been 
rampant because of the stress of the 
times. 
personal and circular letters have been 
sent through the mails by fire insur- 
ance agents, warning of the American 
ally to the Kaiser, and telling of the 
hellish results of fire in tearing dowr 
the fighting power of our men by de- 
priving them of food and equipment. 
Eloguent speakers from the agency 
ranks have carried the message to 
listening ears and many have gone 
from community meetings, aggressive 
in their effort to make secure their 
own homes and work places. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
earnestly co-operated with the fire in- 
surance interests in awakening all Am- 
erica to the danger from fire. 


Thousands upon thousands of 


With the forces of right at this mo- 
ment forcing iato their lairs the in- 
iquitous powers of the Inferno and the 
tinge of the rainbow of victory and 4 
world peace slightly coloring the dis 
tant horizon, a new importance is given 
to the obligation to keep safe the bul- 
warks of American resources. As the 
war ends and peace comes finally, a 
holy call will come to us to feed and 
make whole again a war-devastated 
continent. 

No force is so completely mobilized 
and so efficiently equipped both in abil- 
ity and morale for this work as is the 
great army of fire insurance sales- 
men of America. 

To organize this force into a more 
effective working whole is now our 
problem. This Committee recommends 
the appointment of a national chair- 
man who shall. be empowered to use 
for proper purposes this great available 
army, and to co-operate with all other 
agencies having as their objects the 
same results. 





Associated with this chairman 
should be one sub-chairman from each 
State, all of these men to constitute the 
Central War Council. The national 
chairman should be appointed by the 
President of this Association at this 
meeting, the State chairmen by the 
Presidents of the separate states im- 
mediately after this convention. 

Each State chairman should complete 
his organization by naming a chair- 
man in each country, and the counties 
should have as a working force every 
patriotic fire insurance agent in that 
particular boundary. Thus, from a cen 
tral head, there could be sent into every 
State’ and every county a direct call to 
arms, a forceful campaign of education, 
an aggressive everyday detail to duty 
for every man and woman of our busi- 
ness—boldly standing out as a volun 
teer army of invincible power to fight 
a winning fight against treacherous in 
cendiarism, ignorant carelessness and 
vicious neglect; all of these combining 
to make an ash heap of American in- 
dustry and American homes. 
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The TRAVELERS 


good to insure in good to represent 
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GREETINGS 
to the 


Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 
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Yours is a splendid Once an ammunition factory! 


} Se 
calling. You stand between your l 
clients and misfortune. Each year, as 
you gather together, we are struck anew 
by the importance of your mission and the 
service you render to mankind. 





The modern insurance man is more 
than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to his 
clients a company with substantial assets, 
abundant reserves, and progressive man- 
agement. 














The burglar gets our valuables 
Our relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulting in unprece- 
f dented growth and expansion on the part 
4 of The Travelers. You have not hesitated 
to recommend this Company, believing 























correctly that it had solidity and strength. 
It has been our policy, on the other hand, 
to direct business to you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 
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Car broke fire-plug, ruining store 


These lines among many others: 


LIFE INSURANCE 
MONTHLY INCOMES 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY 

PLATE GLASS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
GROUP INSURANCE 
STEAM BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 
GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 
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| Motor truck ped ne wall and upsets a Trolley load drowned at open draw 
: : 
5 THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY : 
5 Assets .....$129,311,109 Reserves and Liabilities... .. $115,248,166 Capital and Surplus. . .$14,062,943 = 
= 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY A 
re $4,199,461 Reserves and Liabilities....... 2,583,688 Capital and Surplus... .$1,615,773 4 
= Louis F. Butler, President “Moral: Insure in The Travelers” Hartford, Connecticut A 
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Service 





THE HARTFORD, through its national advertising, is making its 
name and reputation known to every property owner in your locality. 


THE HARTFORD, through its Service Department, is furnishing its 
agents with every possible help in the securing of new business. 


THE HARTFORD, through its Monthly Magazine, keeps its agents 
posted on everything of importance in the insurance field. 


Don’t you want to represent a company that makes 
your work easier, more effective and more profitable? 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





















































